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In 1901, when a committee of the City Homes Association 
made an inquiry into housing conditions in Chicago, the 
Stockyards district was not one of those selected for intensive 
investigation.*, The appearance of the district showed it to be 
so neglected and conditions there were, in general, supposed to 
be so extraordinary that it was regarded as unsuitable for pur- 
poses of intensive investigation. On this account little atten- 
tion was given to conditions prevailing within the houses, and 
only a superficial examination of these conditions was made. 
The unpaved streets, lack of sidewalks, indescribable accu- 
mulations of filth and rubbish, together with the absence 


*Two other articles in this series appeared in the September and November 
numbers of this Journal. This study is based on a house-to-house canvass and 
reports on the district made by Jessie F. Bell, W. L. Chenery, Katherine S. 
Gedney, Ethel E. Hanks, H. K. Herwitz, M. B. Hunt, Estelle B. Hunter, Caro 
B. Macarthur, and Paul Wander, research students, 1909-10, and a special report 
on the “City Dumps” by W. L. Chenery. The greater part of the most tedious 
work of tabulation was done by Miss R. G. Stewart. 

? The results of this investigation were published in i9o1 in the well-known 
report, Tenement Conditions in Chicago (8vo. pp. 207; published by the City 
Homes Association). 
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of sewerage were said to make the so-called “outside insanitary 
conditions as bad an any in the world.’ 

Since the writing of that report many changes for 
the better have taken place in this neighborhood. Many of 
the streets have been paved, a large number of sidewalks have 
been laid, the sewer system has been extended, and Bubbly 
Creek has been enlarged and purified. The district remains, 
however, an extraordinary one. No other neighborhood in this, 
or perhaps in any other city, is dominated by a single industry 
of so offensive a character. Large numbers of live animals 
assembled from all sections of the country, processes of slaugh- 
tering and packing, the disposition of offensive animal waste, 
constitute an almost unparalleled nuisance. South Chicago lies 
under the smoke-shadows of the steel mills, and in those mills 
are dangers to life and limb, blinding glare from the furnaces, 
magnificent exposure and terrible peril; but the influence upon 


! *Jbid., 3 and 182. The comments on the district are as follows: “If the 
purpose had been merely to select the worst houses and blocks that the city can 
‘show, portions of the North and South Sides would have been chosen. The 
Stockyards district and portions of South Chicago show outside insanitary con- 
ditions as bad as any in the world. Indescribable accumulations of filth and 
rubbish, together with the absence of sewerage, makes the surroundings of every 
dilapidated frame cottage abominably insanitary. These evils do not extend 
over a large area. They are in their worst forms extraordinary and not typical 
of conditions elsewhere in Chicago. In the Stockyards district there is no large 
area, such as the one in South Chicago, where the conditions seem to be uni- 
formly bad. On Avenue — there are some old rookeries and some new 
little brick boxes raised on stilts, which will probably be sold on some instal- 
ment plan to the working people in that vicinity. Many working people have 
bought, or have tried to buy, these houses, but before they paid up the instal- 
ments the houses were in very bad repair and wretchedly dilapidated. Very 
often workmen have tried to buy them on the instalment plan and have lost 
them again and again. There is a long row of houses on Avenue where the 
conditions are about the same as stated above. Very few of the houses in this 
locality are deficient in provision for light and ventilation, and none of them 
seem to be overcrowded. The worst features are the external conditions which 
surround the dwellings. In many parts of the district there are no sewers and 
the sewage from the houses stands in stagnant pools. The south branch of the 
Chicago River is really a ditch which accumulates a great deal of sewage from 
the Stockyards, and fills the air with poisonous odors. The stench from the 
Stockyards is also present. The district is overshadowed by heavy clouds of 


smoke from ‘the Yards.’ ” 
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the neighborhood is rather terrifying than degrading. In the 
Stockyards, on the other hand, are the mingled cries of the ani- 
mals awaiting slaughter, the presence of uncared-for-waste, the 
sight of blood, the carcasses naked of flesh and skin, the sug- 
gestion of death and disintegration—all of which must react in a 
demoralizing way, not only upon the character of the people, but 
the conditions under which they live. 

The packing industry has been identified with this territory 
since 1864 when 320 acres of land “in the Town of Lake” 
were bought from the Honorable John Wentworth for $100,- 
000 as a site for the Union Stockyards which were then planned. 
These yards were opened in December of the following year* and 
the growth of the industry since that time has been so rapid that it 
is possible to understand, if not to excuse, the failure to adjust the 
sanitary and physical conditions to the enlarged undertaking. The 
result was, as all the world knows, that in 1906, when an attempt 
was made to apply modern sanitary standards to the yards, provi- 
sions for maintaining cleanliness and decency were found to be 
so shockingly inadequate that employment there was believed to 
have a demoralizing influence on the men and women employed 
there. What this influence was can be better understood by 
recalling the famous Neill-Reynolds Report® which called atten- 
tion to the insanitary conditions then prevailing in the Stockyards, 
the use of paving materials which could not be properly cleansed 
and “were slimy and malodorous when wet, yielding clouds of ill- 
smelling dust when dry”; the neglected condition of the pens in 

*The packing industry in Chicago is of course much older than the 
Union Stockyards. It is, in fact, almost as old as Chicago itself. Pork 
packing was carried on in 1827 south of the north branch of the river on 
Clybourn Avenue. In 1832 slaughtering and packing were industries located 
on what was then an open prairie near Michigan and Madison streets. Later, 
various other packing centers were established at Lake and LaSalle streets, 
at Rush and Kinzie, on South Water between Clark and LaSalle, at State 
and North Water, at Franklin and South Water. In 1848 the “Bull’s Head” 
Yards on Madison and Ashland became the center of trade in live stock, but 
later some other large yards were opened. In 1856 the Sherman Yards were 
established on Cottage Grove Avenue, and in 1858 the Michigan Southern and 
Fort Wayne Yards were opened on State and Twenty-second streets. 

* Submitted June 4, 1906. House Document, soth Congress, No. 873. 
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which the animals were confined, and of the viaducts over which 
the animals passed; the unclean, dark, ill-ventilated rooms in 
which the slaughtering was done, “vaults in which the air was 
rarely changed; windows clouded by dirt, walls and ceilings so 
dark and dingy that natural light penetrated only 20 or 30 feet’; 
the lack of sanitary arrangements, with the consequent odors 
and fumes, and the failure to provide ordinary decencies in the 
way of toilet accommodations for the workers. 

Obviously this is not one of the older residence districts of 
Chicago. When this region was selected for the location of the 
Union Stockyards it was a suitable place for an offensive busi- 
ness of this kind. The whole territory was then a reedy, un- 
drained marsh, remote from the inhabited part of the city, and 
not regarded as a quarter which would ever be suitable for resi- 
dence or business purposes. To this remote place the business 
of slaughtering was suitably relegated. For much the same 
reasons the brickyards and the city dumps were located here; 
and this rural tract became appropriated to these necessary but 
offensive uses. 

This territory back of the “Yards” is, then, so unfortunate 
in its blighted surroundings that great interest was felt as to what 
actual living conditions might be in a dismal region with the 
city dumps, brickyards, and “Bubbly Creek” on one side, and the 
greatest slaughter-houses in the world on the other. Its very 
peculiarities, as compared with other neighborhoods, seemed to 
justify a study of its housing conditions. There were, how- 
ever, other reasons for selecting this district for intensive inves- 
tigation. The records of the United Charities show that a large 
proportion of the applicants for relief come from this territory, 
and the very poor are usually found living in the most insanitary 
houses. There is a general belief that there is more tuberculosis 
here than in any other part of the city, and a map published by 
the commissioner of health shows that large numbers of babies 
die here every year, and tuberculosis, high infant mortality, 
poverty, and bad housing and sanitary conditions will generally 
be found together. The Lithuanian and Polish families in this 
neighborhood were known, too, to take large numbers of lodgers, 
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and this almost invariably means a violation of the law against 
overcrowding. It should also be pointed out that the differences 
between this district and several others to which reference might 
be made, are differences in degree rather than in kind. No other 
industry is just like the packing industry, but there are many in- 
dustrial establishments which dominate the neighborhoods in 
which they are located in much the same way as the packing in- 
dustry dominates this. Houses of the same general type prevail 
in other districts, and the people are like those near the Stock- 
yards, immigrant men and women drawn here to render the un- 
skilled service upon which so much of Chicago’s industry de- 
pends. 

The homes of this district have always been workmen’s 
homes. Small frame cottages have gradually been displaced or 
outnumbered by tenements built for two or more families; but 
it has continued to be almost solidly occupied by those who 
depend upon the yards for work and upon whose work the 
industry, in turn, remains dependent. 

In this district, as might be expected, were found representa- 
tives of the various nationalities upon which the packing industry 
had from time to time depended. In the earlier days, the work- 
ers in the yards and the dwellers in the neighborhood were 
almost exclusively Irish; but as they gradually found their way 
into higher-grade work, they were succeeded first by the Ger- 
mans and later by the Slavs, who, in the last decade, have 
been immigrating in increasingly large numbers. 

Two groups of blocks were selected for a house-to-house 
canvass, one Polish and one Lithuanian, and an attempt was 
made to select those which contained, not the poorest, but the 
typical homes of this neighborhood. To these were added the 
thin, straggling line of houses along Ashland Avenue known as 
“Whiskey Row,” because it was believed that many lodgers 
would be found here, and because this was also believed to be 
typical of streets in other similar districts. The accompanying 
map shows the whole neighborhood in its relation to the blocks 
investigated. 

The following table, which indicates how largely Slavic the 
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population back of the yards has become, is given by blocks 
because it shows how the Poles and Lithuanians tend to segre- 
gate. The blocks which contain the largest number of Poles 
contain relatively few Lithuanians, while the blocks which are 
predominately Lithuanian have very few Poles. 


NATIONALITY OF HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS 


Polish | Lithua-| Bobe- Irish | Other 


Whiskey Row 
West Side. 
East Side 


333 


No column is given to Americans in the table, for out of 1,562 
families visited only 19 American families were found. It is of 
interest, too, that so few Irish are left and that a disproportion- 
ate number of these are in Whiskey Row. These surviving Irish 
residents were usually either among the most prosperous or the 
most shiftless families in the neighborhood. The former are 
often firemen or policemen who have remained in the same neigh- 
borhood but have prospered equally with those who have moved 
away. The Irish who have gone down and are still in the dis- 
trict because they have never been prosperous enough to get 
away, are usually living in very dilapidated and untidy houses, 
It should be added that a few other Irish families are left, too, 
because they unwisely bought their homes and have never been 
able to dispose of them satisfactorily. 

The fact of chief interest in the table, however, is that 1,167 
out of 1,562 heads of households are Polish or Lithuanian. 
When the large numbers of Polish and Lithuanian lodgers are 
added to these family groups, it is clear that this is now a district 
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almost exclusively made up of Slavic immigrants, many of them 
newly arrived and unable to speak any English. The problem 
of the adjustment of the newly arrived immigrant is very closely 
connected with the housing problem. It almost uniformly hap- 
pens that the families which are most foreign are most exploited 
in the matter of their housing situation. They pay the highest 
rents for the poorest apartments, and they seem quite unable to 
understand that they have a right to insist on needed repairs or 
a decent standard of cleanliness. If a roof leaks, or the plumb- 
ing is out of order, they have no idea how to set about getting 
the landlord to attend to it. The student investigators 
who made the house-to-house canvass reported that their 
authority was rarely questioned among the less Americanized 
groups; the people were uniformly submissive, and apparently 
it never occurred to them that they had a right to ask why 
strangers could come in and measure their doors and windows. 

It is a well-known fact that the unskilled work in the yards 
is largely done by the members of these foreign groups. Ad- 
ditional evidence, however, is found in the following table which 
shows that of the 876 heads of families (men) whose occupa- 
tions were learned, only 152 did work requiring any considerable 
degree of skill. 


TABLE SHOWING OCCUPATION OF MALE HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS 


Work in Work in 

Store| Saloon- | Miscella- | | Total 
ns! Ski eepers rs neous | 
Labor) | Labor) | Labor | Trades — Report | 


724 152 206 116 | 93 | 69 | 81 


Most of the lodgers, both men and women, also worked in 
the yards, but it was not possible to find out how many married 
women were employed in this or in any other kind of work. When 
the woman was away from the home, the children and neighbors 
frequently did not know whether she was at work or not, 
and the returns, therefore, as to the employment of the women, 
were too incomplete to be valuable. Sometimes married women, 
even those with children, worked in the yards, but these seemed 
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to be rather exceptional cases. In one Lithuanian family with 
six boarders and five children, the oldest not more than five 
and the youngest still a baby, both husband and wife worked in 
the yards, but they were buying their house and wished to take 
advantage of every possible source of income. 

The degree of congestion in the district is indicated by the 
following table which gives the number of persons living in 
each of the blocks studied and in Whiskey Row. The first six 
blocks are those in the Lithuanian section, and blocks 7 to Io are 
chiefly Polish. 


TABLE SHOWING BLOCK POPULATION 


-| 354) 696) 313) 375) 479) 542) 651) 726) 858] 233) 6,348 
105) 414) 59) 140} 216 74 101| 138} 74) §74] 194) 2,383 


| | 
459) 848) 1,110) 372) 515) 616 752) 864) 641) 1,432) 427) 8,731 


The first ten blocks are uniform in size and each contains 
3.3 acres. The most densely populated block therefore contains 
306 people to the acre, and the average density is 208. The 
average number of persons per acre found in the two sections of 
the Jewish district which was investigated in 1901 was 245 and 
248 respectively; the number in the densely populated Polish 
quarter investigated at the time was 340. In comparison with 
these figures, it appears that, although the degree of density in 
the Stockyards district is high, the number of people per acre is 
smaller than in some other sections of the city. It will appear, 
however, that the real problem of overcrowding here is crowd- 
ing within the house and within the rooms, 

It is to be noted in the first place that the buildings are often 
small and cover a relatively small portion of the lot. Thus the 
following table shows that nearly half of the premises were not 
covered more than 50 per cent, and that a considerable number 
were entirely vacant. 
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MAP SHOWING THE DISTRICT BETWEEN THE UNION STOCKYARDS AND THE CITY DUMPS 


In addition to the numbered blocks and those on the west side of “Whiskey Row,” the houses on the east side were also investigated. (Map by Estelle B. Hunter.) 
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TABLE SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF LOT COVERED 


Number of lots covered 50 per cent or less.............2ccceccccccsecs 248* 
Number of lots covered more than 50 per cent and less than 60 per cent 65 
Nuinber of lots covered more than 60 per cent and less than 70 per cent 92 
Number of lots covered more than 70 per cent and less than 80 per cent 75 
Number of lots covered more than 80 per cent and less than 90 per cent 56 


Number of lots covered 90 per cent or 25 


* Of these 43 were vacant premises. 

It is interesting to compare these figures for a section of the 
Twenty-ninth Ward with those which were published by the 
City Homes Association for other parts of the city. In 1gor 
it was found that in the districts investigated on the West Side, 
39 per cent of all the lots were covered more than 65 per cent, 
and that 17 per cent of the lots were covered more than 80 per 
cent. In comparison with these percentages, the figures given 
above show that in the territory back of the yards there is a 
relatively large amount of open space. 

It is of further interest that the houses here not only occupy 
a small percentage of the lot, but they are almost uniformly 
frame buildings not more than two stories high.? In this dis- 
trict, therefore, a relatively high density per acre is found to- 
gether with a relatively small percentage of the lot covered by 
small low houses. The condition is especially interesting because 
typical of so many districts in Chicago. The small houses and 
vacant lots, so unlike the crowded areas of the tenement districts 
in New York, give the impression that there is no serious prob- 
lem of congestion here. This impression, however, is a mis- 

*City Homes Report, 32. 


*The exact figures are as follows: 


Number of one-story buildings.... 144 Number of brick buildings....... 46 

Number of two-story buildings... 387. Number of frame buildings...... 574 

Number of three-story buildings... 85 — 

Number with more than three I 

2 Total number of buildings..... 619 
Total number of buildings... .. 619 
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leading one since the facts which have been given show a high 
degree of crowding within the houses. Tables which will be 
given later, dealing with the number of occupants per room, 
show that in this district sleeping-rooms especially are crowded 
far beyond the legal limit and this overcrowding within the 
house is often a source of much greater danger and demoraliza- 
tion than the more obvious overcrowding in other cities. 

Although this is a relatively new section of the city, the great 
majority of the houses, 488 out of 623° were built under the old 
tenement law, that is, prior to 1903. Some blocks, of course, 
contain a much large proportion of old houses than others. 
In those more recently built up, less than half are old-law 
houses. Although the houses are frame and so many of them 
built more than ten years ago, they were in general in good 
repair® except in Whiskey Row. There the buildings were found 
to be in general old and dilapidated, the plumbing out of order, 
the houses dirty, and the people who lived there often low and 
disreputable. 

The alley tenement is a conspicuous feature of Chicago's 


housing problem but it is not so prevalent back of the yards as 
in some other districts. In the fifteen blocks investigated, how- 
ever, 73 alley tenements were found. In two especially crowded 
blocks, 13 out of 50, and 13 out of 61 houses respectively were 
alley houses. On a few premises there were three houses on 
a single lot, that is, not only front and rear but middle dwell- 


Total number of houses 


* Number of houses in which the condition as to repair was: 


; * Number of old-law houses....... 488 
Number of new-law houses...... 103 
‘ 
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ings as well.'® The alley houses, therefore, are almost uniformly 
old houses, and for sanitary provisions they are frequently en- 
tirely dependent upon a yard water-closet or privy. These alley 
houses are, however, usually light and sunny, because in this 
neighborhood, with a large proportion of the lots having a vacant 
space in the rear, a rear house is likely to have more chance for 
light and air than the front house with only a narrow passage 
on either side. 

Further discussion of the conditions prevailing here should 
be prefaced by reference to the distinction between tenements 
and other dwellings. According to the definition in the Code, 
any house is a tenement and subject to tenement regulation when 
it is used as a dwelling by two or more families living in sepa- 
rate apartments.'! 

The following table which shows the number of houses occu- 
pied by a specified number of families confirms the earlier state- 
ment that this is not a district of large tenement houses: 


TABLE SHOWING NUMBER OF HOUSES OCCUPIED BY SPECI- 
FIED NUMBER OF FAMILIES 


Number of buildings containing 1 apartment................seeeeeeeeeee 155 
Number of buildings containing 2 apartments................0eeeeeeeee 172 
Number of buildings containing 3 apartments................0eeeeeeeee 06 
Number of buildings containing 4 apartments..............00eeeeeeeees 127 
Number of buildings containing 5 apartments...............0.eeeeeeee 2 
Number of buildings containing 6 apartments...............000eeeeeees II 
Number of buildings containing 7 apartments................eseeeee0e: 3 
Number of buildings containing 9 apartments.................eeeeeeeee 1 


Number of buildings containing 15 apartments...............220eeeeee0: 


” The following table, however, shows that very few middle houses were 


found: 


Number of premises having 1 house on the lot............ spice Seaeael 5390 
Number of premises having 2 houses on the lot................... : 73 
Number of premises having 3 houses on the lot...................505- 


™ Code 50-246, Class VI: “In Class VI shall be included every tenement 
and apartment house; that is to say, any house or building or portion thereof 
which is used as a home or residence for two or more families living in sepa- 


rate apartments.” 
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This table shows that in 155 cases the houses which were 
investigated were not tenement houses and were therefore 
regulated, not by the provisions of the tenement code relating 
to “Class VI” houses, but by the minor restrictions relating to 
so-called Class III houses, that is, houses used as dwellings for 
single families.‘* It should, however, be pointed out that bad 
sanitary conditions are just as evil for the family living alone 
in the small house as for the family which happens to be occupy- 
ing a house in which another family also lives.** For this reason 
it has seemed best to include all of the houses visited, single 
as well as tenement, in the tables given in the following pages. If 
in some cases the law was not violated because the houses were 
occupied by a single family, the condition was none the less in- 
sanitary because it was legal. The community is quite as likely 
to suffer when six people sleep in a room not having enough 
cubic air space for one person, even if there is only a single 
family, instead of two or three, living in the house. 

It is important to know not only the number of apartments 
per house but the number of rooms per apartment, and the fol- 
lowing table therefore is given showing the number of apart- 
ments having from one to eight rooms: 

Number of apartments having 1 room 
Number of apartments having 2 rooms 
Number of apartments having 3 rooms 
Number of apartments having 4 rooms 
Number of apartments having 5 rooms 
Number of apartments having 6 rooms 
Number of apartments having 7 rooms 
Number of apartments having 8 rooms or more 


It is encouraging to note that although some very small dwell- 
ings are to be found, 17 consisting of only one room, more 
than 80 per cent of all the apartments consist of four or more 
rooms. The location of the apartment is a question of great im- 

® Municipal Code, secs. 243, 246. 


% Considerations of decency render provisions relating to toilet accommo- 
dations more necessary in houses occupied by several families. 
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portance. The basement apartment is not illegal but it is often 
dark and damp, and the fact that 137 families were found in 
basement apartments is a significant fact. Although cellar apart- 
ments, that is, those which are more than half below the street 
level’* have been declared illegal, seven were found, two in 
Whiskey Row and five in the group of blocks which were pre- 
dominantly Lithuanian. These cellar apartments are invariably 
cheerless and insanitary. In one house on Paulina Street, two 
Lithuanian girls were found in two very dismal cellar rooms 
in which they cooked and slept. The ceilings of their little 
apartment were only five feet nine inches high; one of the 
rooms was windowless and the other had two small windows 
opening on a passage so that one room was totally dark and the 
other gloomy, and the cellar space back of the apartment was 
dark and damp. 

It was surprising to find in a comparatively new building on 
Ashland Avenue another gloomy two-room cellar apartment with 
ceilings which were only six feet. A Polish “yards” laborer 
and his wife slept in the bedroom and a woman lodger and 
one child slept in the kitchen. Both of these rooms had win- 
dows which were so much below the street that you could read 
only a short distance away from them. The rooms were un- 
necessarily darkened by the fact that the walls were painted a 
dark green and the apartment was rendered more objectionable 


“Tolman, Municpal Code, Secs. 398, 417, 430; Cellar Changed for 
Living Purposes.—Requirements.—Height—In no now existing or new tene- 
ment house shall any room in the cellar be constructed, altered, converted or 
occupied for living purposes; and no room in the basement of a tenement 
house shall be constructed, altered, converted or occupied for living purposes, 
unless all of the following conditions of this chapter be complied with, and at 
least one-third of the height of the basement shall be above grade for building ; 
provided, in each case it shall be at least four feet above the street grade. 

“Such rooms shall be at least eight feet six inches high in all now existing 
or new tenement houses in every part from floor to ceiling, except as provided 
for janitor’s use only in section 417 of this chapter. 

“*Basement’ is a story partly, but not more than one-half, ‘Cellar’ is a 
story more than one-half, below the level of the street grade nearest the build- 
ing; where the grade of a street adjacent to a tenement house varies, the mean 
or average grade of such street opposite the lot containing the tenement house 
shall be regarded as the grade of such street within the meaning of this chapter.” 
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by the fact that it could only be reached through a dark, damp 
cellar-space used for coal. The fact that there are so few cellar 
apartments shows an improvement over conditions in 1901 when 
the City Homes investigation was made. At that time twenty 
cellar apartments were found in the forty blocks which consti- 
tuted the first district, forty-nine cellar apartments in the second 
district of ten blocks, and thirty-two cellar apartments in the 
third district of eight blocks. 

The primitive sanitary arrangements which still exist in this 
neighborhood are a result in part of the newness of the dis- 
trict, in part of the low standard of living that prevails among 
the people, and in greater part perhaps of their ignorance, 
poverty, and general helplessness. An ordinance passed in 
1894" made it illegal for privy vaults to be maintained on 
premises where sewers were possible, and this ordinance is still 
in force. In these few blocks, however, 44 privies with 21 
separate vaults were found. The evil is greater than the num- 
ber indicates, for 46 families and 248 persons used these miser- 
able toilet accommodations which are so offensive and insanitary 
that they were outlawed fifteen years ago.'® 

The yard closet should be classed with the privy as a nui- 
sance, and is forbidden for new tenements by the present law. 
On 233 premises, however, 447 yard water-closets were found 
and these were used by 3,419 people. In fourteen cases, the 
premises were regulated by the new law, and the yard 
water-closets were therefore as illegal as privy vaults. 
In many other cases where they existed, the accom- 

See City Homes Report, 104, and the present health ordinance, Tolman, 
Municipal Code, sec. 1289: ‘It shall be unlawful for any person or corporation 
to maintain any privy vault or suffer the same to be and remain upon any 
premises shutting upon or adjoining any street, alley, court or public place, in 
which is located any public sewer. Any person or corporation violating the 
provisions of this section shall be fined not less than ten or more than two 
hundred dollars for each offense.” 

In fact on the premises, 26 families consisting of 149 persons were entirely 
dependent on facilities of this primitive type. It is encouraging, however, to 
note the progress which has been made since 1901. At that time 1,581 privies 
were found in the forty blocks east of Halsted Street and these were used by 
more than 10,000 people. See City Homes Report, 105. 
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modations provided were so inadequate as to constitute 
a violation of the law. On three different premises, 20, 21, and 
24 persons, respectively, were using yard a single water-closet. 
The inconvenience suffered by families using these insanitary 
yard accommodations can only be realized when the inadequacy 
of the inside toilet provisions is understood. Although the ordi- 
24 persons, respectively, were using a single yard water-closet. 
each apartment having more than two rooms, only one-fourth of 
the apartments visited had such private toilet facilities.'7 The 
needs of the families in these 1,119 apartments which were with- 
out water-closets were met in part by the primitive yard closets 
and privies, but in the majority of cases by closets in the basement 
or hall which were used either by several or by all of the families 
in the building. In 127 buildings the tenants used water-closets 
in the basement or cellar and in 155 buildings the water-closets 
were in the halls.'* In one building there was only one water- 
closet for five families, in another one for six families and in an- 
other one for seven families. In a neighborhood like this, where 


The following table shows the location of the closet in the 405 apartments 
that had private toilet arrangements; twenty of these were long-hopper closets: 


Number opening from kitchen ...................06. 286 
Number opening from bedroom ..............+.+e005 10 
Number opening from other rooms .................. 104 


% 23 of the basement closets and 42 of the hall closets were in new-law 
buildings. The ordinance, however, is a complicated one and apartments of less 
than three rooms may legally be provided with common toilets. 

The Code, sec. 434, is as follows: “In every new tenement house there 
shall be a separate water-closet in a separate compartment within each apart- 
ment, accessible to each apartment, without passing through any other apartment, 
provided that where there are apartments, consisting of only one or two rooms, 
there shall be at least one water-closet for every two apartments. Every water- 
closet compartment in every new tenement house shall have a window opening 
upon a street, alley, yard, court, or vent shaft, and every water-closet compart- 
ment in every existing tenement house shall be ventilated by such a window, 
or else by a proper ventilating pipe running through the roof. Every water- 
closet compartment in every tenement house shall be provided with proper 
means of artificially lighting the same. If fixtures for gas or electricity are not 
provided in any such compartment, then the door thereof shall have ground 
glass or wire glass panels or transoms. 
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the family usually includes a large number of lodgers as well, 
such inadequate facilities unquestionably constitute a demoraliz- 
ing influence. In one case a single water-closet was the only ac- 
commodation provided for 47 persons.'® In several cases, the 
public closets in saloons were the only provisions made for fami- 
lies with young children. 

These inadequate toilet arrangements are also objectionable 
because the great majority of them are of the old long-hopper 
type, and because the compartments are dark and frequently with- 
out any means of ventilation.2° Moreover, while in general the 
private closet within the apartment was found to be clean and in 
good repair, those used by several families or by all the families 
in a building were in the majority of cases dirty and out of 
order.*? It would seem to be beyond any question that families 
with young children should be provided with adequate toilet 
facilities, which can be kept clean and in good repair. It is clear 
that the insanitary accommodations which are only too often 
dark, out-of-order, offensive, used by large groups of men 
lodgers, and often by other families not clean in their habits, 
are mostly a degrading and contaminating influence which could 
easily be prevented. 

*The following table shows the provision of toilet accommodations for 


specified numbers of families and persons: 
NuMBER or CasEs in Wace THERE Was OnE HALt on BASEMENT WATER-CLOSET FOR: 


Not more than Two Three Four Five Six Seven 
One Family | Families | Families | Families | Families | Families | Families 


56 81 14 2 2 1 I 


Number or Cases in Walch THERE Was ONE HALL OR BASEMENT WATER-CLOSET FOR: 


Five Per-| 6to10 tr tors 16 to 20 21 to 25 26 to 30 ry to 35 to 40 
sons or less| Persons Persons Persons Persons Persons ersons ‘ersons 
35 | 81 | 29 | 7 2 ot I 2 


* Of the 282 hall and basement closets, 188 were long-hopper, only 142 
were reported to have any means of ventilation, and only 91 were light. 

1 The returns as to cleanliness and repairs for the hall and basement closets 
were as follows: 133 clean, 125 dirty, 24 very dirty; 127 in good repair, 94 
repair fair, 61 repair bad. On the other hand, reports on the condition of the 
493 private water-closets showed 318 in good repair, 58 “fair,” 22 “bad,” 5 no 


report. 
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Conditions within the apartment are supposedly governed by 
certain regulations bearing upon the questions of light and air, 
and cubic air space per person. The most important of thesc, 
though undoubtedly the most difficult of enforcement, is the pro- 
vision which attempts to prevent overcrowding by requiring for 
each occupant a definite minimum of space. It is illegal for any 
room in a tenement house to be so occupied that each adult per- 
son “living or sleeping” in the room does not have at least 400 
cubic feet of air, and each child under twelve, 200 cubic feet of 
air.2? This provision applies to old-law and new-law houses 
Tolman’s Municipal Code, sec. 420. 

alike, but the following table shows how persistently this law is 
violated. All of the numbers above the black line, 1,981 in all, 
represent cases in which the number of persons sleeping in the 
room was greater than the law allowed: 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PERSONS SLEEPING IN ROOMS 
OF SPECIFIED CUBIC CONTENT 


Noumper or Rooms Occuprep BY 


Two 


One ree 
Adult* Adults! 224 | adults 


Less than 400 I 2 16 5 | 3 I 62 
400 and less | ‘ 
than 600....| 9 | 3349 363 | 113) 65/| 14 5 987 
600 and less | x 
than 800....} 9 | 212 | 48 | 163 | 229 | 81 89 9 7 1,235 
800 and less 
than 1,000..| 1] 70] 17 | 142 98| 29} 57 2 2°| 469 
1,000 and less 3 
than 1,200..| 4] 39 8 50} 22 4 5 144 
1,200 and less > 
than 1,400..| 7] 60] 11 50} 22] 20 12 33 192 
1,400 and less —] = 
than 1,600..; 11 | 55 | 14} 63] 19] 17 8 4 3| 200 
1,600 and less “7 3 
than 1,800..| 6/ 49 | 10] 17] 17 I 3 152 
1,800 and less 
than 2,000../ 7] 21 7| 16 8 2 7 I 78 
| 
2,000 and more} 16 5 | 16 4 4; 1 I 2 51 
Totals. ...; 57 | 888 | 193 | 1,153) 412 | 481 148 | 196 22 20 | 3,730 


* In this table one adult means one adult or two children under twelve, that is, the term one adult 
is used whenever 400 cubic feet of air are required. 


| 
Roo Cc = | | One | | Two | ‘Thee Four | a 
| Adults Adults) Five | TOTAL 
One | and | Four | “and | Adults | : 
Child One | Adults) One jor More 4 
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This table shows that in 1,981 cases the law against over- 
crowding was violated, and that in many instances the number 
of cubic feet in the room was shockingly below the number of 
cubic feet required by law. Thus it appears that in 19 cases 
when rooms of 350 to 400 cubic feet were being illegally occu- 
pied, in two cases, 600 cubic feet, in ten cases 800, and in one 
case 1,000, and in another 1,400 were required by law. In 77 
cases when 1,200 cubic feet of air were required, rooms con- 
taining less than 800 cubic feet were occupied. In one case 
four people slept in a room containing only 333 cubic feet, a 
room that could not have been legally occupied by even a single 
person over twelve years of age. In another case five people 
slept in a room containing 472 cubic feet, a room that could 
legally be occupied only by a single person. In another case 
seven people, for whom 2,800 cubic feet would have been the 
legal minimum, slept in a room containing only 657 cubic feet. 

One of the worst features of this overcrowding is the de- 
moralizing lack of privacy. Grown brothers and sisters, for 
example, often occupy the same room. Sometimes the crowd- 
ing is unnecessary; the family prefer, especially in the winter, 
to huddle into the rooms which are near the kitchen and in 
this way save the expense of extra fuel and an extra stove. 
In one apartment a bedroom which was light and sunny was 
left vacant, although the family were sleeping in a dark room 
which had only one window opening into a hall. The dark 
room was of course near the kitchen. 

The secret of the overcrowding which prevails here is to be 
explained in part by the un-American standard of living. 
Polish and Slovak women, for example, told of conditions in 
their own homes where a large family often lived in one or 
two rooms. 

Further testimony on the subject of overcrowding is to be 
found in the following table which shows that in a large num- 
ber of cases every room in the house was used as a sleeping- 


room. 
It appears from this table that in 106 families even the 
kitchen was used as a bedroom at night. In 508 cases all the 
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rooms except one were used as bedrooms at night. It is of 
interest that the different blocks varied in this respect; the 
four Polish blocks (7, 8, 9, 10) had more rooms that were not 
slept in and the Whiskey Row blocks contained the largest 
proportion of apartments in which even the kitchen was a 
sleeping-room. 

With regard to the size of the room, the ordinance pro- 
vides that in each apartment there shall be at least one room 


NoumBer or Famtitres Usinc as SLEEPING Rooms 


BLocks TOTAL 
All Rooms | All but One | All but Two | All but Three | 
4 34 27 19 84 
5 53 67 23 148 
2 55 113 14 184 
Ee 2 36 28 27 93 
I 46 57 13 117 
9 20 69 30 137 
4 26 92 24 147 
2 39 113 16 170 
eee 7 30 84 15 136 
Whiskey Row 
50 106 61 22 239 
77 
1,616 


containing not less than 120 square feet, and that every room 
shall contain at least 70 square feet.2* Although this pro- 
vision applies only to new tenements, that is, those erected since 
1903, the sanitary requirements are quite independent of the 
legal requirements and rooms below the minimum size are just 
as objectionable in the old houses as in the new houses. In 
attempting, therefore, to ascertain how many rooms failed to 
conform to the standard set in the law, all apartments in old 
as well as in new houses were considered. 


* This section of the code (417) is as follows: 
house, all rooms, except water-closet compartments and bathrooms, shall be of 
the following minimum sizes: In each apartment there shall be at least one 
room containing not less than 120 square feet of floor area, and every other 
room shall contain at least 70 square feet of floor area. Each room shall be in 
every part not less than 8 ft., 6 in. high in but one-half of its area; provided, 
that in a basement apartment used for janitor’s use only, such room or rooms 
shall be not less than 2 ft. high in the clear.” 


“In every new tenement 
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Out of the 1,616 apartments which were visited, 1,459 
rooms were found which contained less than 70 square feet of 
floor area, the legal minimum prescribed in the ordinance. 
Some of these rooms were shockingly below the requirement. 
One man slept in a room with an area of 18 square feet, 
another in a room which had an area of 24 square feet and 
which was so low that it contained only 94 cubic feet; still 
another occupied a room containing only 28 square feet; in 
another case four people slept in a room containing only 37 
square feet and 333 cubic feet; and in another room, containing 
59 square feet and 472 cubic feet, five people slept. Five entire 
apartments were found containing less than 120 square feet, 
the minimum size prescribed for at least one room in every 
apartment, and four of these contained less than 100 square 
feet. A large number of rooms were found to be inadequate 
in light as well as in area. The ordinance prescribes for rooms 
in new tenement houses a minimum height of eight and a half 
feet, but 935 rooms?* were found which failed to conform to 
this requirement. 

Quite as important as the size of the rooms is the question of 
what provision is made for light and ventilation. In state- 
ments concerning light and air it is, of course, important to 
avoid the influence of the personal equation. A room which 
one person calls light, another may call gloomy, and what is 
bad ventilation to some seems adequate to others. One definite 
test, however, is whether the rooms have windows and whether 
the windows can be opened to the outer air, that is, whether 
it is possible to let in light and air if the occupants can be 
convinced of their importance. A further test is found in the 
provision of the code which provides, as a means of securing 
adequate light and ventilation, that in every new tenement house 
“every habitable room” must have its window area equal to one- 
tenth of its floor area and that all windows shall open 


*% This includes rooms in both old and “new” houses, as well as janitor 
rooms which are excepted from the requirement. The preceding note quotes 
this section of the ordinance in full. 
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directly to the outer air.2 Although this provision like 
so many others applies only to “new-law” houses, it seems 
important to apply this standard, which the community has set, 
to all the houses which were visited. It was found that 137 
rooms were without any windows at all or without any win- 
dows opening to the outer air; of these, 123 were sleeping- 
rooms and 36 were in new-law houses. The number of persons 
occupying these windowless bedrooms is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


NUMBER OF PERSONS SLEEPING IN BEDROOMS WHICH 
CANNOT BE VENTILATED 


Noumper or Rooms Havinc 


No Window or | Outer Window | ° PERSONS 
Interior Window Useless 


Total number of persons... . 232 
Total number of rooms ...... 103 16 119 


*®The ordinance (sec. 413) regulating windows is as follows: “In every 
new tenement house every habitable room, excepting water-closet compartments 
and bathrooms, shall have all windows open direct upon a street, alley, yard or 
court. The total area of the windows opening from any such room (other than 
water-closet compartments and bathrooms) upon a street, alley, yard, or court, 
shall be at least one-tenth of the floor area of that room. .... " The section 
(418) governing old houses is much more lax in its requirements: ‘“‘No room 
in any now existing tenement house shall hereafter be constructed, altered, con- 
verted, or occupied for living purposes unless it contains a window having a 
superficial area not less than one-twelfth of the floor area of the room, which 
window shall open upon a street or alley or upon a yard or court having a 
superficial area of not less than 25 square feet; or unless such room adjoins 
another room in the same apartment, which other room shall have such a window 
opening upon such a street, alley, yard, or court, and between which two 
adjoining rooms there shall be a sash window having at least 15 square feet of 
glazed surface, the upper half of which shall be so made as to open easily.” 
Even when the house is a private dwelling and not a tenement the windowless 
room is supposed to be controlled. The corresponding section (285) for the 
private house is as follows: “In buildings of Class III, no room shall be con- 
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This table shows how very bad a windowless room may 
at times become. In two cases, five persons were sleeping in 
a room which had no window except one opening into another 
room; in nine cases, four persons slept in a similar windowless 
room; in twenty cases three persons occupied such a room. 
Altogether 232 persons slept in rooms of this type. Some- 
times several of these bedrooms were found in a single apart- 
ment and several of these inadequately ventilated apartments 
in a single building. For example, twenty-three of the 119 
bedrooms were in three buildings. In one two-room apartment 
occupied by three people, both rooms were really without com- 
munication with the outer air because the windows were so ob- 
structed; in another department three of the four rooms were 
for all practical purposes windowless. 

In addition to these cases of windowless rooms, 372 others 
were found in which the window area was less than 10 per 
cent of the floor area.*® These 509 cases of windowless rooms 
and rooms in which the window area failed to meet the re- 
quirements prescribed in the city code were only a small propor- 
tion of the total number of rooms reported to be inadequately 
lighted. Two hundred and six rooms were found which 
were called “dark” and 1,410 which were called “gloomy” 
by the students who visited them. A “dark” room was, 
in general, a room in which you could read only when you 
were standing by the window, and a “gloomy” room was one in 
which you could read only a few feet away from the window. 
A careful study of the conditions in these 1,616 dark and gloomy 
rooms makes it clear that the area of the window is much less 


sidered habitable or used as a habitation unless it has at least one window 
of an area equal to one-tenth of the superficial area of such room opening into 


the external air.” 

** The relation between window area and floor area appears in the following 
table, which shows the number of rooms in which the window area was less than 
10 per cent of the floor area: 

Noumser or Rooms my Winpow Area Was: 


Less than 6 per cent of floor area............... 40° 
6 per cent and less than 7 per cent............. 14 
7 per cent and less than 8 per cent............. 29 
8 per cent and less than 9 percent ............. 34 


per cent and less than ro per cent............. 45 
Total number under ro per cent................ 162 
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important than the way it opens; that is, the determining factor 
is whether or not the window opens upon a narrow passage, 
air shaft, a covered porch, or a small court with another building 
so erected as to shut out all light and air. The following table, 
therefore, is extremely interesting in explaining the inadequately 
lighted rooms: 


NUMBER OF DARK AND GLOOMY ROOMS WITH WINDOWS 
OPENING UPON: 


Total dark and gloomy rooms .......... 


The most significant fact perhaps in this table is that 1,211 of 
the 1,584 gloomy rooms are deprived of light because the build- 
ing on the next lot is so close that only a narrow passageway 
or a narrow space hardly wide enough to be called a passage is 
left between the two houses. The typical city lot in Chicago is 
long and narrow, usually 25 feet wide and 125 feet long, and 
this has led to the practice of building houses close to the lot 
line on both sides. To leave adequate space on either side means 
the building of an inconveniently narrow house and the attempt 
to avoid this has resulted in a large number of dark rooms. A 
study of these dark rooms makes clear the fact that adequate 
light and ventilation cannot be secured by regulating the window 
area; the controlling factor is the size of the yard or court upon 
which the window opens. Thus, although only a small proportion 
of the dark rooms could be explained by lack of window area, 
75 per cent were clearly due to the fact that the windows 
opened on a court which was only a narrow passage between 
two houses, both of which were built close to the lot line. 

A neighborhood problem of great importance in connection 
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with housing and especially with overcrowding is the custom of 
taking lodgers who are usually unmarried men or women em- 
ployed in the Stockyards. This custom is a common one in 
most of the immigrant districts of our large cities, and the 
Stockyards district, in so far as it suffers from this evil, is a 
typical and not an exceptional neighborhood.** The large num- 
ber of immigrants, both men and women, who find it easy to get 
employment in the yards wish, when they first come to this 
country, to live near their work, and among people of the same 
nationality. The families who live in the neighborhood are 
therefore constantly tempted to add to their income by taking 
in one more lodger. Only 768 out of the 1,616 families visited 
said that they had no lodgers. That is, more than one-half of 
the families added to their income by filling up their rooms to 
the utmost capacity with the men and women who were too new 
to this country to realize that they could demand anything more 
than a place to sleep.*® They sleep on the floor both with and 
without mattresses and sleep in beds with people who are total 
strangers. The importance of “the lodger evil” can best be 
understood by studying the following table which shows the total 
number of lodgers in relation to the total number of people in 
each block : 


*7See the comment in Veiller, The Housing Problem (p. 33): “Room 
overcrowding is bound up with another social problem, namely, the lodger evil. 
This prevails chiefly among the foreign elements of the population, more espe- 
cially among the Italians and the Poles, and in some cities, the Hungarians and 
other Slavic races. It also prevails among the Jews in the larger cities. It is 
fraught with great danger to the social fabric of the country. It means the 
undermining of family life; often the breaking down of domestic standards. It 
frequently leads to the breaking up of homes and families, to the downfall and 
subsequent degraded career of young women, to grave immoralities—in a word, 
to the profanation of the home.” 

*All statements regarding the extent to which people in this neighborhood 
take lodgers are believed to be underestimated. When the investigators had 
been in the district only a few days they found that a rumor had spread to the 
effect that they were to make reports as to the number of lodgers and then 
have them all put out. The people therefore made every effort to conceal the fact 
that they took lodgers, or gave a much smaller number than the correct one. In 
some cases people said they did not take lodgers but their neighbors did, and 
when the neighbors were visited they made the same remark. 
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TABLE SHOWING COREPOREESON OF BLOCK POPULATION © 


474 
eae 76 71 86 233 161 33 104 427 


_ | 1,976 | 1,923 | 2,449 | 6,348 | 2,061 | 322 2,383 | 8,731 


This table shows that 2,061 men and 332 women out of the 
8,731 people in the blocks which were investigated were lodgers ; 
that is, the lodgers constitute one-third of the neighborhood 
population. In connection with these figures it should be re- 
called that these 3,383 lodgers lived with 794 families,” an 
average of three lodgers to each family. As was expected, more 
lodgers were found in Whiskey Row in proportion to the num- 
ber of families than in the other districts. Instead of finding 
two or more families living above the saloon, the second floor 
was frequently provided with accommodations for lodgers, and 
in a few cases the apartments had been subdivided into small 
rooms. 

The fact that there are several lodgers in a family means seri- 
ous overcrowding in these small apartments in which the rooms 
are often under the legal area and under the legal height, as 
well as frequently dark and inadequately ventilated; it means a 
great deal of additional work for the overburdened wife and 
mother who has a constant excuse for not maintaining a 
satisfactory standard of cleanliness. It also means a sac- 


* The following data are of interest: 


2,383 
otal number amilies not keepi 7 
Total number of families or househ holds uneed 1,562 
Total number of persons in families.......... 6 
Total population 


457 

ADULTS Can- | Totat LopcErs TOTAL 

Men | Women Unper 12)" ton Men Women TION 
114 108 132 354 14 105 459 | 
159 171 224 554 256 38 204 848 
Block 3 211 215 270 6096 358 56 414 | 1,110 
Block 4 108 96 | 109 | 313 | 48 II 59 372 * 
Block 5 |} 419 128 128 375 128 12 140 515 ple 

Block 6 155 Ist 173 479 188 28 216 695 
Block 7 Ig! 160 IgI 542 7° 4 74 616 

Block 8 192 184 275 651 92 9 101 752 . i 
_ 213 214 299 726 126 12 138 864 
174 177 216 567 69 5 74 | 641 
Whiskey Row 
1 
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rifice of privacy; for in many cases the lodgers sleep 
in the same room with some member of the family; 
in 181 cases there was one member of the family sleeping 
in the lodger’s room and sometimes in the same bed; in 60 
cases two members of the family slept in the room; in 23 cases 
there were three members of the family, in 9 cases four, and in 
three cases five, sleeping in the same room and in one case the 
lodger slept in the same room with a family of seven.2° Some- 
times men and women lodgers slept in the same room; in other 
cases the men slept in a room which could only be reached by 
passing through a room in which the women slept. In other cases 
men lodgers slept in the same rooms with the young daughters of 
the household, and no one seemed aware of dangers or impro- 
prieties. Perhaps the worst feature of the mixed lodging arrange- 
ment, however, is the common toilet-room. When it is in the 
apartment the entrance is almost invariably from the kitchen 
which often serves at night as a bedroom. 

The practice of taking lodgers is, of course, to be explained 
by the fact that the families are large, the earnings small, and 
the rents high. The lodger, however, is as much the cause as 
the effect of high rents ; the landlord finds it easy to excuse a high 
rental by pointing out that the families will surely take lodgers 
and earn enough to pay it.*' It is difficult to discuss the sub- 


* Number of cases of lodgers sleeping in room with 1 member of family....181 
Number of cases of lodgers sleeping in room with 2 members of family.... 60 
Number of cases of lodgers sleeping in room with 3 members of family.... 23 
Number of cases of lodgers sleeping in room with 4 members of family.... 9 
Number of cases of lodgers sleeping in room with 5 members of family.... 3 


Number of cases of lodgers sleeping in room with 7 members of family.... 1 


"See Mr. Veiller’s very interesting comment in Housing Reform (p. 33): 
“Its economic consequences are also serious. To it may be charged, in large 
degree, the high rentals which prevail in many cities. Probably no more curious 
instance occurs of the peculiar intertwining of cause and effect. Often, the inade- 
quate earnings of the poor immigrant make it necessary to supplement the family 
income by taking in boarders or lodgers. In many cases, such necessity does 
not exist, but the parsimonious habits of the people lead them to adopt this way 
of adding dollar to dollar. It is hard to tell to what extent the practice is due 
to necessity and to what extent avarice. The result is the same in both cases. 
The effect soon is to raise rents. Landlords are quick to realize that their 
tenants have augmented the family earnings by subletting a portion of their 
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ject of rent intelligently without knowing the standard of family 
earnings in the neighborhood and without knowing the cost of 
similar accommodations in other neighborhoods. The table 
which follows, however, shows the rents most frequently paid in 
the blocks investigated : 


TABLE SHOWING MONTHLY RENT PAID BY 1,154 FAMILIES 


This table shows that one-fourth of the families pay less than 
$7 and more than half of them pay less than $9. Much more 
interesting, however, than the amount paid is the question of 
the kind of accommodations secured. Two tables therefore are 
given which show in some detail the relation of the rent paid to 
the number of rooms and to the floor area of the apartment. 
This table of rents is given in some detail, because it shows 
not only the number of rooms obtained for a given rental, but 
it also brings out the tendency to make the unit in even dollars. 
That is, the rents are usually $5, $6, $7 instead of $5.25, $5.75 
and so on. It is interesting that the rent paid bears very little 
relation to the number of rooms obtained. The rent of a one- 
room apartment may be $7, $4, $3, or even less. Two-room 
apartments bring almost any rental between $3 and $7. Six- 


rooms. The rooms at once become more valuable because a larger revenue can 
thus be secured and rents are promptly raised. Thus, in a short time, the tenant 
is no better off than before; in fact, worse, because the practice has spread and 
standards of living have been readjusted. The total family income, though now 
greater, is still relatively where it was before, because of the increased cost of 
living.” 
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teen different rentals ranging from $4 to $13 are paid for four- 


room apartments. 


TABLE SHOWING NUMBER OF APARTMENTS FOR WHICH SPECIFIED 


MONTHLY RENTALS ARE PAID, TOGETHER WITH NUMBER 


OF ROOMS 
. . Seven or 

Soom | | | | Somme | Rooms 
$3 and less than $3.50... I 2 3 
$3.50 and less than $4...| .. 2 2 
$4 and less than $4.50... I 13 4 2 Ss a ar 20 
$4.50 and less than$s5...| .. 6 I 7 
$5 and less than $5.50...|  .. 35 16 24 75 
$5.50 and less than $6...| .. 7 6 4 17 
$6 and less than $6.50...) .. 27 56 47 2 oa i 132 
$6.50 and less than $7...| .. 7 10 12 I 30 
$7 and less than $7.50... I 2 28 | 126 9 I : 167 
$7.50 and less than $8...| .. I 3 I 36 
$8 and less than $8.50. ... 9 | 174 18 3 Ss 204 
$8.50 and less than $9... I 13 2 I 17 
$o and less than $9.50... 2 | 11 13 s mn 129 
$9.50 and less than $10. . 6 6 
$10 and less than $10.50. 5 126 35 12 I 179 
$10.50 and less than $11. me 3 I wi an 4 
$11 and less than $11.50. 32 19 4 2 57 
$12 and less than $12.50. 6 18 3 I 28 
$12.50 and less than $13. I I 
$13 and less than $13.50. 2 7 4 ea 13 
$13.50 and less than $14. I I 
$14 and less than $14.50. ea 2 2 4 
$14.50 and less than $15. re 
$15 and less than $15.50. 8 5 I 14 
More than $15.......... 2 I 3 6 

Vacant and rent not re- 
8 II 23 58 27 9 22 158 

Total number of apart- 

ments rented........ 13 | 112 | 162 | 777 | 166 50 32 1,312 


The size of the apartment in relation to the rent is quite as 
important as the number of rooms. The following table shows, 
however, that the size is not a factor any more than the number 
of rooms in determining the rent paid. 

According to this table the rents paid for apartments of the 
same area vary greatly. For example, 63 apartments, having an 
area of between 600 and 650 square feet, pay rents ranging from 
$5 to $15. This difference in rates is not easy to explain, for it 
has not yet been possible for us to ascertain all of the deter- 
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mining factors. The location, that is front, or rear, first, 
second, or third floor; toilet accommodations, and character of 
the immediate neighbors would have weight. We believe, how- 
ever, that in many cases the bargaining skill of the tenant is an 
important factor. It was found that the most recent immigrants 
almost invariably paid higher relative rents than those among 


TABLE SHOWING NUMBER OF APARTMENTS AT SPECIFIED 
MONTHLY RENTALS TOGETHER WITH FLOOR AREA 


NuMBER OF APARTMENTS HAVING AREA OF 

$3 and less than $4...... 5 
$4 and less than $5...... 27 
$s and less than $6...... 3] 16] 27] x2] 7] 3) a] ..| 92 
$6 and less than $7...... ..| ..] 13] 22] 29] 45) 27} 13) 8) 2 a| 
$7 and less than $8...... 4] 14] 28) 73] 61] 13] 8 1} ..| ..| 203 
$8 and less than $9...... eof cof oof 22) 43] 98] 40) 28) 2] 3] 2] ..; 220 
$o and less than $1o..... 2] 8] 28) 54] 37) a2 4 ..| a] 338 
$10 and less than $11....| ..| ..| ..| ..] ..] ..] xx] 48} 62] 23) 23) 9) 5] 2| 183 
$11 and less than $12....| ..| ..| ..| ..| ..| ..| 9] 22) 8! 2] 2) 2] 57 
Rent not reported and va- 
4) 1) ..| 8] 5} 10 4) 22| 20) 21) 14 7 3| 30} 158 
4| 3] 47) 67) 71 109 211 313 214) 92 63) 37 20| 53| 1,312 


their neighbors who were more Americanized, and who had a 
more correct idea of the market value of the accommodations. 

In this as in most immigrant neighborhoods, a large number 
of families either own or are buying the house in which they live. 
It was found that 298 out of 613 premises were owned by people 
living on them. This 48 per cent of ownership is, however, 
likely to give a false impression of prosperity, for many of these 
places which the people claim to own are heavily encumbered and 
in many instances after a long struggle the house and all that has 
been paid slips away. The old idea of the prosperous workman 
owning a house of his own—usually a smail cottage with a 
cheerful garden—fails of illustration in the immigrant tenement 
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neighborhoods found in all large cities. The owners here are 
only tenement landlords who live on the premises. Instead of 
small cottages they buy tenements containing several apartments®? 
which can be rented for enough to pay the interest on the mort- 
gage and some smali part toward its redemption. In these cases 
ownership is far from being a sign of prosperity which indicates 
comfort. The owner of the tenement frequently lives in the 
smallest and poorest apartment. If there is an attic or a cellar 
in the houses that can be rented only with difficulty the owner 
and his family occupy it, in order that the more desirable apart- 
ments may be used to make the house bring in the largest possi- 
ble return. 

It should be pointed out that although one-half of the premi- 
ses may be owned by people living on them there are a large num- 
ber of other families on these same premises who are “renters.” 
To compare, therefore, the number of premises owned with the 
total number of premises gives a disproportionate idea of the 
ownership factor. A more correct idea can be had by comparing 
the number of families who live in an apartment in a house 
which they own with the total number of families. Out of a 
total of 1,616 families, only 298 were not paying rent, so that 
it is less misleading to say that one-fifth of the people live in 
houses which they own than to say that one-half of the premises 
are owned by people who live on them. 

These resident landlords make the reform of housing con- 
ditions very difficult. Many of them, as the following table 
shows, have purchased the property very recently. 

In these cases of recent purchase not only are the landlords 
very poor, but their entire margin of saving for years is mort- 
gaged to pay for the house. There is not only no hope of their 
making improvements, but they will not even make needed re- 
pairs until they are compelled to do so. 

It has already been said that they usually live in the meanest 


In only 50 per cent out of 296 cases in which the owner lived on the 
premises did he occupy the house alone with his family. 


| 
1 
In 67 cases the house contained 2 apartments 
In 64 cases the house contained 3 apartments 
In 63 cases the house contained 4 apartments 
In 52 cases the house contained 5 or more apartments 
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apartment in the house. Often they do not even occupy an 
apartment but huddle the entire family into one room in order 
that the house may be made to earn more of what is due on the 
mortgage. One house on Paulina Street containing four apart- 
ments and an attic room was owned by a Lithuanian Stock- 
yards laborer with five children. The four apartments were all 
rented, however, and the family were living in the attic which is 
shown in the photograph. 


Number of owners who have lived on the premises less than one year.... 30 
more than one and less than two............ccccesseeees 21 
more than two and less than three.................00065 2 
more than three and less than four...............eeeee00% 22 
more than four and less than five...........scccecscocses 27 
more than ten and less than fifteen..................+4.. 23 
more than fifteen and less than twenty.................. 44 
more than twenty and less than twenty-five............... 27 
more than twenty-five and less than thirty-three.......... 12 


In many cases where there is a store in the building, the 
storekeeper is the owner and the resident landlord. He may be 
more prosperous than the men who work in the yards but, as 
in most other cases of ownership, the prosperity may mean a con- 
tinual sacrifice of comfort in the home. The family usually 
live in the rather gloomy and crowded rear rooms behind the 
store, in order that all of the apartments above may be rented. 
To save the expense of a clerk, the wife and mother usually 
“helps” in the store, and the result is that the house is often 
dirty and ill-kept. 

There are stores everywhere, sometimes more than one in a 
building; but the corner lot is usually occupied by a saloon. 
Sometimes both are found on the same premises. One corner 
building contained a saloon, a butcher shop, a milk depot, a 
bakery, a stable at the rear, and apartments for nine families. 
The saloons are usually the property, not of the saloonkeeper, but 
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of the brewery which often owns other property near by. The 
saloonkeeper is nevertheless a person of influence, and the hall 
in the rear of the saloon is a social center in which weddings and 
other festivities occur. In the ten blocks visited there were thirty 
saloons, while in Whiskey Row there were forty-six. 

The following table shows the number of saloons in each 
block and the percentage of buildings which are used for dwell- 
ings only: 


Biocxs Waiskey Row 


I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 |"10 = Tost 


Number of saloons} 6/ 1] 3] 3] 1 17 29 
Percent. of build- 
ings used as 
dwellings only...| 26 | 69 | 21 | 36 | 95 | 57 | 92 | 82 | 78 | 82| 57 9 


There is, however, another feature of this neighborhood 
which is more offensive than the Stockyards and the saloons. 
Reference has already been made to the fact that conditions in 
the yards must be a cemoralizing influence on the people who 
live near; but along with the influence of the Stockyards should 
be reckoned that of the great city “dump.” A brief statement 
concerning the exact location and the extent of the “dump” as 
well as the way in which it is used by the city as a place of 
deposit for waste matter from distant wards will perhaps throw 
some further light upon conditions in this section of the city. 
In an open tract lying between Forty-seventh and Forty-second 
streets and near the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, & St. 
Louis Railroad are four places of deposit which are indicated 
on the accompanying map: the first, which is just north 
of Forty-seventh Street and west of the railroad, con- 
tains about seven acres; the second, north of Forty-seventh Street 
and east of the railroad, contains five acres; the third and fourth 
which are also east of the tracks contain respectively ten and six 
acres. These “dumps” are great holes from which the clay has 
been dug out for the neighboring brickyards. In the autumn of 
1909, when our investigation was made, No. 1 (see map) had 
been filled with deposits of waste matter until it was almost level 
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with the street ; No. 2 had been nearly filled, but clay was still be- 
ing removed so that the space continued to be enlarged; No. 3 
which was still filled with water had been as yet only slightly 
used as a dumping-ground; while No. 4 was abandoned as a 
clay pit and was about half full of refuse. 

The city, as required by the ordinance,** collects and disposes 
of all garbage, ashes, and rubbish except such as is gathered 
from places in which more than twenty people are fed. The 
ashes and rubbish are dumped, while the garbage thus collected 
is supposed to be treated at a reduction plant.** The waste 
from the places where more than twenty people are fed is dis- 
posed of at the expense of the establishment. The large hotels 
burn their garbage, but the smaller ones dump theirs mixed with 
ashes and miscellaneous waste on a public dump approved by the 
commissioner of public works.*® Dump No. 1 seems to be the 
place of deposit by the city for solid waste matter from the 
Fifth, Twelfth, and Thirty-first wards, and such food stuffs as 
are found there are doubtless due to the neglect of housekeepers 
to separate the material collected. Dump No. 2, on the other 
hand, was use’ prior to October, 1909, not only by the city as 
a place of deposit of the solid waste from four wards but by pri- 
vate scavengers. In this way it became such a nuisance in the 
district near Forty-seventh Street and Western Avenue, that 
the city authorities were induced to transfer this private 
dumping to dump No. 4, which is used by private scavengers 
and which is also the place of deposit for the waste from the 
First, Second, Third, Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, Eighteenth, 
Nineteenth, and Twentieth wards. Dump No. 3 is used by the 
Stockyards and, as their waste is largely burned, there is always 
a smouldering fire here, separated by a pool of water from the 
inflammable material on the city dump. 

Obviously the material deposited in these dumps is of several 
kinds : ashes and other substances which are suitable for filling-in 
purposes and which can probably be put to no other use; cans, 


*% Tolman’s Municipal Code, sec. 1099. 
“This plant is located at Thirty-ninth and Iron streets. 
® Municipal Code, sec. 1097. 
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bottles, old junk, wooden boxes, and other articles which have 
served their original purpose, which are not suitable for filling-in 
purposes, but which may properly be used again; old mattresses, 
worn garments, and articles of personal use which come from 
all sorts of homes in all sorts of places, which may easily convey 
infection, and which in the interests of public health should be 
destroyed; and finally waste food, which comes both from 
the establishments of which mention has been made and from 
food dealers like those on South Water Street. It shouid be 
added that articles of real value are not infrequently mixed in 
with the refuse by mistake. 

These various kinds of waste tempt different kinds of per- 
sons to explore the dumps. On dumps Nos. 2 and 4 there are the 
professionals, who pay a regular stipend for the privilege of 
“picking’’°* and who dispose of the articles collected in the 
regular course of trade.*7 For the picking on dump No. 4, a 
payment of $15 a week is made by a man who employs five 
helpers. After these commercial pickers have taken their goods, 
the women and children, who have been watching the wagon 
unload and the picking take place, are allowed to hunt for the 
wood they want for kindling, the old mattresses which may 
serve on the bed at home, and the fragments of food. Of course 
the prospective find is most uncertain, but for both the women 
and children there is the excitement of exploration and the hope 
of a bit of silver or some other article of value, such as a lucky 
neighbor was rumored to have found. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the filthy condition of some of the household articles 
and the presence of decaying organic matter, make this an ob- 
viously unfit place for children.** 


* An ex-alderman in the ward is said to farm out for an annual payment 
the right to pick on dump No. 2 to a colored man who employs these helpers. 

* The bones go to Darling & Co.; the metals of various kinds to a junk 
dealer on Maxwell Street, near Canal; bottles other than those belonging to 
Borden and Bowman to another junk dealer. Those concerns buy back their 
own bottles. 

“ While this study was being prepared a policeman was placed on dump No. 
2 who prevented women and children from going on that dump. From ten to 
twenty women and from forty to sixty children seemed a fair estimate of the 
number commonly found there. 
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No attempt is made to discuss the desirability or possible 
economy of other methods of waste disposal. This reference 
to the city dumps has been made because in presenting an account 
of housing conditions in this neighborhood it seemed important 
to call attention to this great stretch of territory, once like “the 
yards,” a remote rural tract, now surrounded by dwellings, and 
yet devoted in part to the disposal of decaying organic matter. 
In spite of foul odor, heavy clouds of dust, and dreary ugli- 
ness, women who hope to add to their meager supply of furni- 
ture and fuel, are tempted to search here, and children who grow 
accustomed to these conditions find here their adventure and their 
play. 

In conclusion it should be pointed out that the purpose of 
this study is to set out conditions as they exist in the Stockyards 
district in selected groups of typical blocks. This is, however. 
only one section of a large inquiry and the significance of the 
facts presented will be discussed later in comparison with those 
collected for other portions of the city. No attempt has been 
made here to discuss theories of sanitation, new standards of 
city housing, model dwellings, or any one of a large number of 
interesting aspects of the housing problem. The aim has been to 
set forth a collection of facts regarding housing conditions in this 
one neighborhood. It has been found that in many instances peo- 
ple are living and sleeping in shockingly overcrowded rooms, that 
in many cases the rooms are dark and ill-ventilated, that there is 
a demoralizing lack of privacy, and that toilet accommodations 
are often disgracefully inadequate. Many of the conditions 
found are such as have been already condemned by the com- 
munity and supposedly abolished. In 1901, the Report of the 
City Homes Association set forth so forcibly the need of housing 
reform that a new tenement ordinance was passed which it 
was hoped would correct many of the evils then shown 
to exist. Such a result could be accomplished, however, only 
by the provision of a large and expensive staff of intelligent in- 
spectors, and no adequate appropriation has ever been given to 
the department entrusted with the enforcement of the law. It 
is, therefore, not an indictment of the Health Department but 
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of our niggardly public policy in failing to make the appropria- 
tions for adequate enforcement, that so many violations of the 
law are possible; that 1,459 rooms were found under 70 square 
feet in area, the minimum size now prescribed; that 935 
rooms were found under 8% feet high, the minimum height 
now prescribed; that in 372 rooms the window area was less 
than 10 per cent of the floor area, the standard set for new 
houses ; that 36 windowless rooms were found, and that 81 other 
rooms were practically windowless, since the windows instead 
of communicating with the outer air merely opened into another 
room; that 1,616 dark and gloomy rooms were found; that in 
1,119 out of 1,616 apartments, the families had no private toilet 
facilities; that 1,981 sleeping-rooms were crowded beyond the 
legal maximum which prescribes 400 cubic feet of air for 
every adult and 200 cubit feet for every child under twelve. 

When the New York Tenement House Commission com- 
pleted its work and made its report, the result was the creation 
of a tenement-house department, with a large staff of inspectors 
whose entire time is given to tenement-house work. In the 
year 1909, the city of New York spent $800,000 and employed 
350 inspectors for the proper enforcement of its tenement-house 
law. In Chicago there is no separate department, and during 
the year 1909-10, the chief sanitary inspector had 78 inspectors 
and $110,000 for all inspectional purposes. The creation of a new 
department in Chicago may not be thought advisable, but there 
can be no sound reason for failing to provide our present sani- 
tary department with a very greatly increased staff. A well- 
known expert has said recently that housing laws are not self- 
operative. ‘Housing evils will not vanish of their own accord. 
The causes which have led to them are too deep-seated to permit 
anything so simple.” When the community conscience has been 
sufficiently aroused to demand changes in the content of the law, 
it seems little short of dishonest not to make possible its en- 
forcement. To substitute the shadow for the substance in deal- 
ing with the problem of city housing leads quickly to criminal 
neglect. 
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THE RIVALRY OF SOCIAL GROUPS 


GEORGE E. VINCENT 
The University of Chicago 


The materials for the psychological interpretation of indi- 
vidual and social phenomena have been accumulating rapidly. A 
mere enumeration of terms and phrases brings up a panorama 
of theories: “Social growth,” “social evolution,” “the general 
mind,” “co-operation,” “coercion,” “social control,” “contact,” 
“contract,” “consciousness of kind,” “the dialectic of personal 
growth,” “the social self,” “the looking-glass self,” “the social 
nature of conscience,” “the dialectic of social growth,” “imi- 
tation, opposition, invention,” “the individual an abstraction,” 
“social consciousness,” “the social mind,” “the persistence of 
social groups,” “the rdle of unconsciousness,” “the cake of 
custom,” “the folkways” and “the mores,” “instinct and habit,” 
“psychic planes,” “mob-mind,” “like-mindedness,” “conflict and 
rivalry,” “group struggle,” “social selection,” “survival value,” 
“crisis,” “adaptation,” “the élite as the social brain,” “making 
up the group mind,” “ the social process.” To one who knows 
the field these ideas are familiar, many of them commonplace. 
At first they may seem fragmentary and detached; but they 
quickly arrange themselves into something like order and unity. 
They are seen to be parts, aspects of a general theory which has 
been growing increasingly illuminating. 

The idea of the group as a means of interpretation is emerging 
more clearly. Society is too vague and abstract a concept. It is 
useful for symbolic purposes and for generalized description, but 
to have any vividness of meaning it must be translated into more 
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1 My obligations to all social psychologists are so obvious that I have not 
attempted to refer specific points to individual men. The ideas of Bagehot, 
James, Baldwin, Tarde, Brinton, Ross, Cooley, Sumner, Dewey, Tufts, Thomas, 
McDougall, Novicow, Gumplowicz, Bryce, Ellwood, et. al., will easily be recog- 
nized, as will the more general theories of Ward, Giddings, and Small. 
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concrete terms: nation, community, class, sect. Large social 
unities fall apart under examination into a multiplicity of con- 
stituent groups. Each of these step by step disintegrates until 
only the person remains. But this individual may be further 
analyzed into subordinate selves, and even into thoughts and 
desires. These elements, however, are quite as abstract at this 
extreme as society at the other. The mind harks back toward 
some manageable idea which keeps attention fixed upon the facts 
of life in common. The group concept meets this need, for the 
group is at once a subdivision of society and the nidus of person- 
ality. Groups get their meaning from encompassing societies ; 
the individual gets his meaning from his groups. 

The idea of the group involves three fundamental things: 
first, there must be a common interest, whether this be a past 
experience, a present crisis, or a future purpose. A memorial 
association lays stress upon the past; a union on strike fixes its 
gaze upon a present problem; the “Boston in 1915” movement 
looks to the future. Yet these distinctions are only the shifting 
of emphasis. In the genuine, persistent group all three types of 
common interest are to be found. In the second place, each mem- 
ber of a group, at least in times of crisis, has a sense of the 
group as such; i.e., he is able to visualize or to represent to 
himself in some way the group as a unity, as something set off 
from, or over against, other groups. In the third place, the 
members of the group are aware of the common interest and 
know that this image of the group is shared by their fellows. It 
is this sense of team-work which goes by the name of group 
consciousness. 

There are many ways in which groups may be classified. 
Degree of complexity is a criterion by which groups may be said 
to be primary like the family or compound like the nation. Ac- 
cording to the proximity of members groups may be face-to-face 
or comrade groups or they may be dispersed publics. Again the 
type of control may be made the test. From this point of view 
groups may be instinct-habit groups or sympathy groups or ra- 
tional purpose groups. Moreover, as indicated above, groups may 
be thought of as backward looking or forward looking. All 
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these discriminations have some value. For our present purpose, 
however, we are chiefly interested in the life-processes common 
to all groups, the underlying laws which manifest themselves 
alike in the boys’ gang, the labor union, the church, the coterie, 
the village, or the nation. 

Conflict, competition, and rivalry are the chief causes which 
force human beings into groups and largely determine what goes 
on within them. Conflicts like wars, revolutions, riots still per- 
sist, but possibly they may be thought of as gradually yielding 
to competitions which are chiefly economic. Many of these 
strivings seem almost wholly individual but most of them on 
careful analysis turn out to be intimately related to group com- 
petition. A third form, rivalry, describes struggle for status, 
for social prestige, for the approval of inclusive publics which 
form the spectators for such contests. The nation is an arena 
of competition and rivalry. 

Much of this emulation is of a concealed sort. Beneath the 
union services of churches there is an element, for the most part 
unconscious, of rivalry to secure the approval of a public which 
in these days demands brotherliness and good will rather than 
proselyting and polemics. Many public subscriptions for a com- 
mon cause are based upon group rivalry or upon individual com- 
petition which is group-determined. The Rhodes scholarships 
are in one sense a means of furthering imperial interests. Christ- 
mas presents lavished upon children often have a bearing upon 
the ambition of the family to make an impression upon rival 
domestic groups. In the liberal policy of universities which by 
adding to the list of admission subjects desire to come into closer 
relations with the public schools, there is some trace of compe- 
tition for students and popular applause. The interest which 
nations manifest in the Hague Tribunal is tinged with a desire 
to gain the good will of the international, peace-praising public. 
The professed eagerness of one or both parties in a labor dispute 
to have the differences settled by arbitration is a form of com- 
petition for the favor of the onlooking community. Thus in 
international relationships and in the life-process of each nation 
countless groups are in conflict, competition, or rivalry. 
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This idea of the group seeking survival, mastery, aggrandize- 

ment, prestige, in its struggles with other groups is a valuable 
means of interpretation. Let us survey rapidly the conditions of 
success as a group carries on its life of strife and emulation. In 
order to survive or to succeed the group must organize, cozen, 
discipline, and stimulate its members. Fortunately it finds 
human nature in a great measure fashioned for control. This 
human nature is itself a product of a group selection which has 
been going on through long ages of struggle. Instinct, habit, 
imitation, suggestion, all mean more when these are connected 
not only with individual but with group survival. Suggestion 
and imitation are the means by which imagery is quickly dis- 
tributed to the members of a group. Human packs, hordes, and 
tribes which worked out this sympathetic telegraphy most effect- 
ively bested their more slowly adjusting competitors. Group 
control consists chiefly in the formation and dissemination of sur- 
vival-serving ideas. It is by suggestion and imitation that 
images useful to the group are imposed upon, or insinuated into, 
individual consciousness. The group furnishes slides for the 
magic-lantern minds of its members; it supplies records for 
almost automatic human phonographs; music rolls for personal 
pianolas. 

Habit and sentiment are significant as aids in the formation 
of permanent types of reaction, the character, standing opinion. 
the “mores” of a group. These lower layers of unconsciousness 
in persons are bearers of the relatively permanent prejudices, 
standards, the reflexes of the collective life. In spite of much 
that is fallacious, irrational, even positively harmful, the group 
character is on the whole a product of repeated adaptation to a 
conflict or rivalry situation. It takes time for such character to 
form. Tammany has a strongly militant character created and 
transmitted through decades of political strife. Proverbial phi- 
losophy, maxims, saws, superstitions, along with a mass of in- 
consequential, erroneous, outgrown ideas, carry many elements 
which have a survival and success value that is sometimes obvious 
but often concealed. 

Collective pride or group egotism is an essential source of 
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strength in conflict. Every efficient group cultivates this sense 
of honor, importance, superiority, by many devices, of symbol, 
| phase, and legend as well as by scorn and ridicule of rivals. The 
college fraternity’s sublime self-esteem gives it strength in its 
competition for members and prestige. There is a chauvinism of 
“boom” towns and religious sects, as well as of nations. What 
pride and self-confidence are to the individual, ethnocentrism, 
patriotism, local loyalty are to social unities. Diffidence, 
humility, self-distrust, tolerance are as dangerous to militant 
groups as to fighting men. 
Then too the group works out types of personality, hero types 
_ to be emulated, traitor types to be execrated. These personality 
types merge into abstract ideals and standards. ‘“Booster”’ 
and “knocker” bring up pictures of a struggling community 
which must preserve its hopefulness and self-esteem at all hazards. 
“Statesman” and “demagogue”’ recall the problem of selection 
which every self-governing community must face. “Investiga- 
tor” and “mere teacher” bring to mind the academic community 
torn by the conflicting claims of a double duty in its rivalry with 
other groups. “Defender of the faith” and “heretic” are elo- 
quent of the church’s dilemma between rigid orthodoxy and 
flexible accommodation to a changing order. “Bully-boy,” 
“goody-goody,” and “tattle-tale’” are controlling types in the 
child group as it joins battle with other gangs, or holds its own 
against adult conventions and tyranny. Many types are mere sur-/ 
vivals: from the past, but others have obvious relation to the 
present needs of the competing community. 

With a shifting in the conflict or rivalry crisis, types change 
in value or emphasis, or new types are created in adjustment to 
the new needs. The United States at war with Spain sought 
martial heroes. The economic and political ideals of personality, 
the captains of industry, the fascinating financiers, the party 
idols, were for the time retired to make way for generals and 
admirals, soldiers and sailors, the heroes of camp and battle-ship. 
The war once over, the displaced types reappeared along with 
others which are being created to meet new administrative, eco- 
nomic, and ethical problems. The college fraternity having in 
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the autumn used its football members to triumph over com- 
petitors brings forward for the winter campaign its dancing men 
and society favorites. The competing church retires its militant 
and disputatious leaders in an age which gives its applause to 
apostles of concord, fraternal feeling, and co-operation. At a 
given time the heroes and traitors of a group reflect its com- 
petitions and rivalries with other groups. 

Struggle forces upon the group the necessity of cozening, 
beguiling, managing its members. The vast majority of these 
fall into a broad zone of mediocrity which embodies group 
character, and represents a general adjustment to life-conditions. 
From this medial area individuals vary, some in ways which 
aid the group in its competition, others in a fashion which 
imperils group success. It is the task of the group both to pre- 
serve the solidarity of the medial zone and to discriminate be- 
tween the serviceable and the menacing variants. The latter 
must be coerced or suppressed, the former encouraged and given 
opportunity. In Plato’s Republic the guardians did this work of 
selection which in modern groups is cared for by processes which 
seem only slightly conscious and purposeful. 

First of all let us consider the solidarity of the wide zone of 
mediocrity. This majority must be kept in a state of resignation, 
if not one of positive contentment, i.e., there must not be too 
wide a gap between the actual and the hoped for. When such 
a contrast does exist some philosophy must supply imagery to 
conceal or to harmonize the disparity. To this end the group 
devises theories and explanations to keep its members resigned 
and contented, e.g., “the dignity of manual labor,” “the 
nobility of inconspicuous service,” “sacrifice of posterity,” 
“there are no social classes in the United States” are familiar 
examples of philosophies which make for acquiescence and 
solidarity. Justice is in one sense a device for producing resig- 
nation and contentment. Justice is relative always to the com- 
petitive situation of the group. Russian justice differs from 
English, French, or American. There is one justice for peace 
and another for war. One test of justice is its service in keeping 
the group unified, and efficient, which means resignation or con- 
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tentment for the many, suppression for the dangerous, and en- 
couragement for the capable. Contentment is a positive form 
of group loyalty; resignation, a passive thing. The ratio of the 
contented to the resigned is an index of group vitality. 

The competing group in seeking to insure acquiescence and 
loyalty elaborates a protective philosophy by which it creates 
within its members the belief that their lot is much to be pre- 
ferred to that of other comradeships and associations. Western 
Americans take satisfaction in living in a free, progressive, 
hospitable way in “God’s Country.” They try not to be pharisai- 
cal about the narrowness of the East, but they achieve a sincere 
scorn for the hide-bound conventions of an efféte society. East- 
erners in turn count themselves fortunate in having a highly 
developed civilization, and they usually attain real pity for those 
who seem to live upon a psychic if not a geographic frontier. The 
middle class have a philosophy with which they protect them- 
selves against the insidious suggestions that come from the life 
of the conspicuous rich. These, on the other hand, half sus- 
pecting that simplicity and domesticity may have some virtue, 
speak superciliously of middle-class smugness and the bourgeois 
“home.” The less prosperous of the professional classes are prone 
to lay a good deal of stress upon their intellectual resources as 
compared with the presumptive spiritual proverty of the affluent. 
Country folk encourage themselves by asserting their funda- 
mental value to society, and by extolling their own simple 
straightforward virtues, which present so marked a contrast to 
the devious machinations of city-dwellers. These sophisticated 
persons in turn stifle the feeling that country life must have 
some advantages beneath a ridicule of “jays” and “hayseeds,” 
and images of isolation, monotony, and uncouth rusticity. 
Booker Washington’s reiterated assertion that if he were to be 
born again he would choose to be a negro because the negro race 
is the only one which has a great problem contains a suggestion 
of this protective philosophy. This tendency of a group to 
fortify itself by a satisfying theory of its lot is obviously related 
to group egotism and is immediately connected with group 
rivalry. 
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The competing group derides many a dissenter into con- 
formity. This derision may be spontaneous, or reflective and 
concerted. The loud guffaw which greets one who varies in 
dress or speech or idea may come instantly or there may be a 
planned and co-operative ridicule systematically applied to the 
recalcitrant. Derision is one of the most effective devices by 
which the group sifts and tests the variants. Few are able to 
withstand this form of suggestion. It requires a sense of per- 
sonal pride, a consciousness of support from another group, a 
vivid imagining of future approval to enable one to resist the 
compelling force of charal ridicule. 

Upon the few who do hold out the group directs its batteries 
of epithet. Epithets are general or specific, according as they 
refer to large inclusive publics or to small specialized groups. 
Epithets denote valued or despised types of personality and con- 
duct which are imbedded in the mores and accepted as norms of 
judgment. “Un-American,” “undemocratic” are familiar 
examples of the appeal through epithet. Epithets like the stand- 
ards to which they refer are in the main functionally connected 
with the welfare and success of the competing group. By the 
appeal through epithet to norms of conduct, individuals are 
coerced into conformity and team play. In primitive groups and 
among children, the negative epithets are usually more effective 
than the positive. Fear of being a traitor or a “quitter” is a 
surer motive than the desire to be a hero or to “die game.” 

Upon the small number of rebels who turn a deaf ear to 
epithets, ostracism is brought to bear. This may vary from the 
“cold shoulder” to the complete “boycott.” Losing the friendship 
and approval of comrades, being cut off from social sympathy, 
is a familiar form of group pressure. Ridicule and derision are 
a kind of evanescent ostracism, a temporary exclusion from the 
comradeship. There are many degrees in the lowering of the 
social temperature: coolness, formality of intercourse, averted 
looks, “cutting dead,” “sending to Coventry” form a progressive 
series. Economic pressure is more and more a resort of modern 
groups. Loss of employment, trade, or professional practice 
brings many a rebel to time. All coercion obviously increases as 
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the group is hard pressed in its conflicts, competitions, and 
rivalries. 

These crises and conflicts of a competing group present prob- 
lems which must be solved—problems of organization, of 
inventions of many kinds, of new ideas and _ philosophies, 
of methods of adjustn.ent. The group must discover among 
its members the problem-solvers. These come from the mar- 
gin of useful variants which it is an important task of the 
group to find and select. A “drag-net” for the capable and 
resourceful must be thrown out. Moreover leaders or prob- 
lem-solvers when found must be given authority and prestige 
by means of which their proposals can be distributed and made 
effective within the group. Then, too, the group must discover 
the stimuli, the economic rewards, the social esteem, the sense of 
power, the satisfaction of achievement, etc., which will keep the 
problem-solvers at work for the group as it seeks victory and 
prosperity. Leaders, however, are not to be thought of as 
passive. Most of them, by their magnetism, self-confidence, per- 
sonal ascendency, offer themselves for selection. 

The large public group more obviously, the small comrade 
group, less clearly may be said to “make up its mind,” i.e., 
readjust its standing opinion or mores through the modification of 
its current or plastic opinion. The conditions of competition 
or rivalry upset an equilibrium of habit and custom and a process 
of problem-solving ensues. A typhoid epidemic forces the village 
to protect itself against the competition of a more healthful rival. 
The resourceful labor union facing a corporation which offers 
profit-sharing and retiring allowances must formulate a protect- 
ive theory and practice. A society clique too closely imitated by 
a lower stratum must regain its distinction and supremacy. A 
nation must be constantly alert to adjust itself to the changing 
conditions of international trade and to the war equipment and 
training of its rivals. The process of readjustment is modified 
by the nature of the group and its type of organization. Ina 
self-directing group several stages in “making up the group 
mind” are distinguishable. Spontaneous opinions rise in personal 
minds, a period of talk sifts the many proposals, a few are 
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formulated, these gain adherents, a stage of discussion and prose- 
lyting follows, two or three leading issues emerge, selection 
takes place by ballot or by the gradual victory of one formula- 
tion, or by a compromise which fuses two or more proposals. 
The rapidity of this procedure depends upon the insistence of 
the emergency. In a sharp crisis the decision must often be 
made by a single leader who is vested with autocratic power. 

sut all this assumes too perfect a process. A group may 
suffer from a collective insanity. It may fail to make up its 
mind efficiently. Its character may be disorganized and unstable; 
it may have too little knowledge; it may have inaccurate infor- 
mation; it may be unable to use its knowledge successfully; it 
may select incapable or self-seeking leaders; it may err in its 
valuation of men and ideas; it may be swept away by mob mania; 
it may be the victim of a fixed idea; it may cling to outgrown 
traditions and standards; it may be misled by fallacious reason- 
ing or by merely verbal suggestion. In competition and rivalry 
such blunders spell weakness or disaster. Again it may be 
pointed out that suggestion, imitation, invention, prestige, the 
élite, all get their proper setting from the concept of the group 
adjusting itself effectively or failing to meet the problems and 
crises involved in competition and rivalry. 

The methods of group competition and rivalry afford an in- 
structive field for study. Subtle and indirect devices tend to 
supplant the more open forms of struggle. Thus a group may 
rob a rival of its leaders by winning them over to its own service. 
The capitalistic groups are constantly attracting and absorbing 
able men of the labor movement. To weaken the individuality 
of an opponent group is an effective méasure. Many groups 
have lost a good deal of their distinctive position by yielding 
little by little under the pressure of rivalry the things for which 
they once stood steadfastly. Sowing discord in a competing 
group is an insidious form of attack not unknown in the fields 
of labor disputes and political conflict. To praise the traitors in a 
rival group is a common device. The employing class extol the 
“scab” as a hero who stands for liberty and human rights. The 
Democrats make much of “insurgents” as brave men who rebel 
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against party tyranny. A group may sometimes be ridiculed suc- 
cessfully, although this often has the effect of consolidating the 
derided comrades. Assuming a patronizing or tolerant attitude 
toward a competing group implies a sense of power and superi- 
ority which by suggestion has a marked effect. The leisure class 
often baffles in this way the ambitious social climbers. The 
appeal to the standards of the large encompassing public is the 
chief resort. Almost all the methods resolve themselves into a 
more or less direct reference to the mores and current opinions of 
the onlooking many. Thus groups seek to put their rivals in 
the wrong, to show that they are “unprogressive” or ‘“‘undemo- 
cratic,” or “socialistic,” or “class-conscious,” or “predatory” or 
something else which the community or nation heartily despises. 

The theory of group rivalry throws light upon the individual. 
The person has as many selves as there are groups to which he 
belongs. He is simple or complex as his groups are few anc! 
harmonious or many and conflicting. What skilful management 
is required to keep business and moral selves from looking each 
other in the eye, to prevent scientific and theological selves from 
falling into discussion! Most men of many groups learn like 
tactful hosts to invite at a given time only congenial companies 
of selves. A few brave souls resolve to set their house in order 
and to entertain only such selves as can live together with good 
will and mutual respect. With these earnest folk their groups 
have to reckon. The conflicts of conscience are group conflicts. 
Worldly amusements raise rivalries of strict family or church 
groups which challenge the claims of “society”; modern doubt 
reflects the antagonism of early training and later education; 
self-sacrifice is subordination of a smaller group self to a larger. 
Maeterlinck hesitating between renouncing his Belgian citizenship 
to accept a seat in the French Academy offers a contemporary 
instance. Can he give his country greater prestige by giving up 
his citizenship or by retaining it and thus foregoing an honor 
which would bring glory to Belgium? The reformer and martyr 
sacrifice present popularity or even life itself for the sake of a 
future approval, or supported by the sense of a heavenly host 
which gives aid and comfort. 
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The individual’s ambitions are largely determined by the 
needs of his dominant groups which control his imagery and 
direct the play of his energies. In a given era the genius and 
talent of a group will be drafted, beguiled, and bribed into 
these forms of activity most useful to the community.’ Of such 
guidance the élite themselves may be unaware, like thoughtless 
children lured by skilful parents into serviceable play or work. 
In Colonial days there was need of the Puritan ministry 
into which the ablest men were drafted; Athens sent out a 
“drag-net” for artists as well as for statesmen and gen- 
erals; Sparta, holding in check a slave population, demanded 
drill-masters and military experts; modern America offers prizes 
for engineers, and for leadership to higher levels of efficiency 
in world competition. Most seemingly man-to-man rivalry, 
therefore, when it rises above the plane of semi-animal struggle 
for subsistence becomes, with the development of civilization, 
increasingly subject to group control. It is either a competi- 
tion within the group for its prizes, which in general have a 
survival or success value; or it is a clash between representa- 
tives of conflicting groups. The apparently individual compe- 
tition among the personnel of a great industry is, looked at 
group-wise, a means of increasing the efficiency of the whole 
business in the struggle with its rivals. Many personal rivalries 
revolve themselves into encounters between families or cliques 
or parties which are seeking influence or prestige. 

Many different social phenomena may be profitably inter- 
preted by the theory of group rivalry. Fashion, for example, 
is in One aspect a form of group competition for distinction. 
The leisure class seeks to set itself off from the middle class 
which is eagerly appropriating the symbols of exclusiveness. 
Much of the rivalry between leaders of the mode is of uncon- 
scious service to the group in its struggle to maintain a differ- 

1It is not to be understood that in the early stages of group formation the 
privileges unconsciously allowed to egoistic men are purposeful stimuli applied 
by the group. There are undoubtedly initial periods before groups have been 
actually formed when group control is almost lacking. So soon, however, as 


common interest, sense of the group, and awareness of team-work appear, the 
individual becomes increasingly subject to collective guidance. 
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entiating prestige. Again fashion is a “drag-net” for ability. It 
aids the group in its search for capable and inventive indi- 
viduals. A fashion or fad spreads through a national group; 
scores of thousands take up kodaking or motoring; hundreds 
are thus discovered who contribute new elements to the art of 
photography and to mechanical skill. Fashion is a wasteful 
method, but so for that matter is the spawning of fish. Fashion 
also plays a part in preserving the uniformity and solidarity 
of the group by supplying common interests, stereotyped phrases, 
topics of talk, etc. From another point of view fashion with 
its shifting of attention protects a community against fixed 
obsessions or a collective monomania which may impair the 
poise, resourcefulness, and adjustability of the rivalry group. 

Mob mind, although as a rule a menace to group sanity, has 
at times and to a degree a functional value to the competing 
group. This contagion of suggestion may put the group in the 
power of an alert and resourceful problem-solver and thus make 
possible a prompt and effective adjustment. Then too the crowd 
spirit may contribute a temporary sense of group unity which 
sometimes leaves a trace in the mores or character of the group. 

Tolerance is a sign that once vital issues within the group 
are losing their significance, or that the group feels secure, or 
that it is slowly, even unconsciously, merging into a wider group- 
ing. Theological liberality affords a case in point. In the 
earlier days of sectarian struggle tolerance was a danger both 
to group loyalty and to the militant spirit. Cynicism for other 
reasons is also a menace. It means loss of faith in the col- 
lective ego, in the traditions, shibboleths, symbols, and destiny 
of the group. Fighting groups cannot be tolerant; nor can 
they harbor cynics. Tolerance and cynicism are at once causes 
and results of group decay. They portend dissolution or they 
foreshadow new groupings for struggle over other issues on 
another plane. Evangelical churches are drawing together with 
mutual tolerance to present a united front against modern skep- 
ticism and cynicism which are directed against the older faiths 
and moralities. 

The social nature and function of ridicule deserve greater 
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attention than they have received from the sociologists. Sully’s 
essay on Laughter shows the possibilities in this field. Ridicule 
both as a means of discipline within the group and as a weapon 
of attack upon other groups has been already described. A study 
of jests as functionally connected with both these processes 
would prove fruitful. For example, the perennial mother-in- 
law stories must have some bearing upon the maintenance of 
family solidarity. They help to keep the peace by contra- 
suggestion. Ridicule also tends to spread the “‘drag-net” by the 
swift contagion of a popular jest. Laughter affords a relief 
from undue strain; it prevents the group from taking itself too 
seriously at all times; it mollifies group antagonism and helps to 
keep it on a higher plane. ‘ 
Education, free-speech, a free press, freedom of teaching, all 
derive meaning from the group-rivalry hypothesis. Education 
helps to fix group character as well as to extend the “drag-net”’ 
for ability. The Scottish tradition which sees to it that the 
bright boy in the remotest countryside gets through to Edin- 
burgh shows its result wherever trained abilities are in de- 
mand. Freedom of speech and press is a condition of the 
sifting and selection which enter into making up the group mind. 
It is these apparently blind processes which do so crudely what 
Plato’s wise guardians did so efficiently and unerringly: select 
the ablest, train them for service, put them in authority, expur- 
gate literature, censor the drama, decide what opinions shall 
prevail. Yet beneath all the groping and confusion, all the 
fallacies and irrelevancies, there runs a current of aim and 
purpose, a striving of the group to hold together and to make 
its way against other groups. 
Such phrases as “the struggle of ideas,” “logical duels,” “the 
survival of truth’? need the more concrete interpretation which 
group rivalry supplies. As a matter of fact ideas have no power 
to fight except in so far as they serve the needs of rival persons 
and groups. Communities are often seeking for the “right word” 
i.e., the phrase or formulation which will solve a problem and 
supply a serviceable working theory. Persons within the group 
compete for the honor of saying this right word, whether it 
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be “sovereignty of the people,” or “Christian Socialism,” or 
“inter-dependence,” or “the white man’s burden.” Again 
groups in competition or rivalry struggle for the supremacy of 
a theory, a language, or a literature. Thus not Polish and Ger- 
man speech but Polish and German groups are in conflict in 
the Prussian Provinces. 

The subjective side of group rivalry offers an important study. 
The reflection of the process of control in personal consciousness 
is full of interest. A good deal has been done in this field, 
especially in an analysis of the sense of the self and the mean- 
ing of the J. The consciousness of isolation in the case of 
ostracism has been picturesquely described by James. But the 
subjective effect of ridicule, of epithet, of suggestion, of per- 
sonal ascendency, of fashion, of mob excitement deserve more 
careful attention than they have yet received. The use of all 
these devices by the group for its own purposes affords at least 
one clue to the study. The means by which the rebellious 
variant protects himself against the coercion of his comrades 
have been already suggested in the description of ridicule and 
epithet. These protective methods resolve theinselves into set- 
ting one group against another in the mind of the derided or 
stigmatized individual. 

A national group is to be thought of as an inclusive unity 
with a fundamental character upon the basis of which a mul- 
titude of groups compete with and rival each other. It is the 
task of the nation to control and to utilize this group struggle, 
to keep it on as high a plane as possible, to turn it to the com- 
mon account. Government gets its chief meaning from the 
rivalry of groups to grasp political power in their own interests. 
Aristocracy and Democracy may be interpreted in terms of 
group antagonism, the specialized few versus the undifferen- 
tiated many. The ideal merges the two elements of efficiency 
and solidarity in one larger group within which mutual confi- 
dence and emulation take the place of conflict. Just as persons 
must be disciplined into serving their groups, groups must be 
subordinated to the welfare of the nation. It is in conflict or 
competition with other nations that a country becomes a vivid 
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unity to the members of constituent groups. It is rivalry which 
brings out the sense of team work, the social consciousness. 

Among objections which may be raised to the theory out- 
lined in this paper, four may be anticipated: (1) The material 
is not new; the topics have been often treated, many of them 
exhaustively; (2) the conflict idea is overemphasized; the tend- 
encies are toward widening unity; (3) the group is personified in 
an unwarrantable way; (4) the hypothesis does not account for 
all the facts of social life. To these objections it may be re- 
plied: (1) the only claim to novelty lies in the organization 
of familiar ideas; (2) the larger groupings are recognized, but 
within these rivalry continues to play a determining part; (3) 
the personification is largely a time-saving device for which pre- 
cedents might be cited; (4) the theory lays no claim to com- 
plete explanation; it is offered as one of many ways of looking 
at human life. All that is asserted is this: Whenever a man’s 
actions, a social standard, or collective conduct are to be studied 
it will be found worth while to ask: To what groups does this 
man belong? At what are these groups aiming? What purpose 
does this act, ideal, epithet, derision serve in helping a group 
to carry on its competitive struggle? 
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CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The social phases of the municipal question are each year 
receiving an ever-increasing amount of attention, in many places 
to the exclusion of the political and administrative phases. This 
tendency is due in no small part to the changing standards of 
efficiency and perspective. The medical officer of the English 
Local Government Board, Dr. Arthur Newman, has pointed 
out that a careful study of infant mortality makes it clear that 
it is greater under urban life. Moreover, urban life is more 
destructive under ordinary circumstances for children than for 
adults. In the counties of Glamorgan, Durham, Lancashire, the 
West Riding, and Staffordshire, England, the high infant mor- 
tality, and in the counties of Oxford, Hereford, Berkshire, and 
Dorset, the low infantile mortality, are ascribable, in Dr. New- 
man’s judgment, chiefly to the fact that in the former the popu- 
lation lives in houses which are closely massed to a preponderant 
extent in large villages, or in small or large towns; while in the 
latter the houses are largely scattered in lonely homesteads, 
hamlets, and small villages. It is not that any special virtue 
appertains to the sanitary authorities of the rural counties; it 
is rather that the sanitary authorities of the counties having high 
infant mortality have not realized that the risks of urbanization 
can only be obviated by strenuous and continued effort on their 
part. 

That they can be overcome, that there is no necessary associa- 
tion between dense massing of population on a small horizontal 
area and a high infant mortality, is shown by the exceptional 
experience of the Peabody Buildings. These dwellings are 
occupied by families whose average earnings are under 22 
shillings a week. They have eight times as many persons to the 
acre as London as a whole, and yet in the years from 1905 to 
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1909 the infant mortality in them was 23 per cent lower than 
that of London. Substantially the same conclusion may be drawn 
from American experience. 

In an address before the Society of Chicago’s Native Sons 
and Daughters, Chief Sanitary Inspector Ball said that the 
Chicago of the ’70’s had a death rate of 24 to the thousand, 
but the Chicago of 1909 has seen this cut to 14 per thousand. 
The average age of those who died when the “native sons and 
daughters” were children was 14 years, but the average age of 
those who die today is 33. It would be hard, indeed, to exagger- 
ate the gain. 

But Chicago has tasks of which the Chicagoans of a former 
generation knew but little. As the Evening Post pointed out: 
The city has not cut the mortality down without a great effort, 
and to keep it down is becoming not easier but harder. It takes 
more vigilance, more scientific research, more administrative 
machinery. The city is crowded in very closely and the con- 
ditions in many wards are pretty serious. ‘There are several 
tasks,”’ the Post said, “pressing upon the health department, and 
Mr. Ball’s remark that Chicago could no longer maintain the 
health-fight of a city of the first class on the budget of a city 
of the second or third class was exactly true. The city council 
cannot afford to scale down appropriations that mean health and 
an increased longevity. 

Trinity Corporation in New York City has made a compre- 
hensive study of its New York tenements, and has adopted a 
policy which will serve not only to correct the difficulties and 
evils that have grown up in past years, but is a striking example 
of effective dealing with the important question of housing. 

Our growing foreign population constitutes another factor 
in the development of interest in the social phases of the mu- 
nicipal problem. Some idea of the importance of this particular 
aspect may be gathered from the statement that 37 per cent of 
the population of New York, 47 per cent of Fall River, Mass., 
45 per cent of Lawrence, Mass., 42.6 per cent of Manchester, 
N.H., 46.4 per cent of Passaic, N.J., and 44.4 per cent of Woon- 
socket, R.I., to mention only a few typical cases, are foreign 
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born. Moreover organizations like the bureau of municipal re. 
search, the federation of women’s clubs, and the educational asso- 
ciations are giving thought and attention to social questions to 
a degree that is making for a wider appreciation of the need for 
more attention to these questions. James P. Heaton in dis- 
cussing the social aspect of city economy in The Survey expresses 
himself as follows: 

That the city government plays the most important part in the plans for 
social betterment may be little thought of by most people, but it is increas- 
ingly recognized by various organizations interested in special phases of 
social work. Each year their directing officials scrutinize most carefully the 
municipal activities, in so far as these affect their particular fields. 


To illustrate one phase of this growth we may quote one fur- 
ther paragraph from Mr. Heaton’s plea for additional appropria- 
tions: 

The Department of Health has asked for a little over $4,000,000 or an 
increase of over $1,300,000. Of this $316,000 is to enable the department to 
get 266 additional nurses and 48 medical inspectors so that they can examine 
the children in all free schools and care for newly born babies and their 
mothers. The Bureau of Child Hygiene has demonstrated its value and its 
work is being watched with approval all over the country. The other large 
increases requested are $115,000 for the division of contagious diseases, for 
new inspectors; $488,000 for the division of hospitals, and $96,000 for the 
tuberculosis sanatorium at Otisville. This last is particularly needed to 
follow up the good work in stamping out tuberculosis to which the depart- 
ment has devoted so much attention this past year. Minor increases that 
are very desirable are $51,000 for improved milk inspection and $12,000 for 
the Bureau of Records which is in need of a thorough reorganization. 
None of these needs can be adequately met if an increase is not granted 
the Health Department. The department requires generous funds to perfect 
further the system of visiting consumptives monthly in their tenement homes, 
of inspecting the patients from the hospital to homes where conditions are 
not proper for their reception. The department would also like to open 
milk stations to take the place of those closed by Mr. Straus. 


In reporting on the local developments in his city, the Secre- 
tary of the Syracuse Chamber said that if he were to make any 
comment upon the municipal changes in his city within recent 
years, he would inevitably be attracted to the increase of the 
functions which the municipal government in his city was being 
called upon to perform. The extension of the work of the 
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various departments into which our city government is divided 
is such as to attract attention. It brings the people closely in 
touch with their government and is a step toward securing that 
interest in municipal affairs among the voters and residents of 
the town without which municipal government will not improve 
however perfect may be its framework. When municipal gov- 
ernment performed for its citizens comparatively few functions, 
and these having little to do with the ordinary run of people, it 
was not to be expected that the “plain voter’ would give time, 
attention, and thought to the selection of men to fill public offices. 


Today, however, municipal government in this city supplies water to the 
citizen; educates his children with kindergarten, primary, and high schools; 
it removes his garbage; cleans his streets; quarantines his home with diseases 
with which it formerly had nothing to do; it examines his children and 
insists that they shall be in proper physical condition before it admits them 
to school; it compels him to submit his building plans, his plans for 
plumbing, his plans for electrical lighting for its approval; it insists upon 
sanitary keeping of his premises; it furnishes parks and children’s play- 
grounds and provides concerts for his amusement and it removes him from 
his family if he is tubercular; and in a thousand and one ways it makes 
itself felt in the lives of each of the inhabitants of the city. It cannot then 
but be expected that the municipal government will be a vital matter to each 
of the voters and that these voters will take an interest in it which they did 
not feel when its functions were less extended. 


There has been no liquor legislation of striking importance 
during the past year, but there has been a thoughtful discussion 
of the effect of state, county, and local option. To illustrate the 
problems and results involved in the enforcement of county option 
the following experience of a leading mid-Ohio town is cited :* 
The city has, for a good many years, been practically in the political con- 
trol of the liquor interests who have chosen a Republican or Democrat mayor 
as best suited their purposes. The saloon-keepers have always violated the 
laws against selling to drunkards and to minors and on Sunday and any 
other laws that they wished to violate, and in return they expected the 
mayor to graft off them, in which expectation they were rarely disappointed. 
Nearly three years ago the Democratic candidate for mayor openly 
favored closing the saloons on Sundays, driving out the gamblers, and 
eliminating wine rooms. 


1 The information is supplied by the editor of the leading responsible paper. 
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The Republican candidate was supported by the saloon element and was 
elected by injecting the Sunday base ball issue into the campaign. 

Everything then ran wide open, with the enforcement of no liquor laws, 
until almost two years ago when a county option election was brought on. 
For a few weeks before this election the saloons closed on Sundays and 
said they had closed their wine-rooms. 

The county voted the saloons out. The city and county officials were all 
Republicans and the Republican organization was in close sympathy with the 
liquor organization. There was a concerted movement to ignore the liquor 
laws and no effort was made for their enforcement, except by a body of 
citizens styling themselves the Civic League. 

With the county officials asleep and the city officials in league with the 
law violators and trying to make a joke of the liquor statutes, the arrests 
for drunkenness under the first year of no legalized saloons decreased 
fifty-two per cent from the previous year. 

Some of the leading members of the Civic League have had their 
homes and factories dynamited, assaults have been made on the streets upon 
citizens interested in the law enforcement, and many threats have been made 
by the liquor interests, but the work goes on regardless of the mayor and 
police. Violators of the liquor laws are taken before the mayor of a village 
in the country and there fined. Charges have been filed with the Governor 
of the state against the mayor of this city for non-enforcement of law and 
his trial will soon be held. 

It has been stated, and it is probably true, that the saloon element is not 
violating the laws to nearly so great an extent as when the saloons were 
legalized. They have had their own way for so long that any restraint is 
burdensome and the direct encouragement given to them by the city officials 
has made conditions dangerous to life and property. 


Atlanta occupies a somewhat unique position on the prohi- 
bition question. Georgia is a prohibition state, and there can be 
no denial that Atlanta is enforcing the state prohibition law a 
great deal better than any other city in the South. “Near beer” 
and similar soft drinks followed in the wake of the prohibition 
law, but so careful were Atlanta officials to see that the general 
law was not violated, that recently the city council passed a law 
specifying that no soft drink of any kind should contain so much 
as four per cent of alcohol. The state law does not make a pro- 
vision about the quantity of alcohol in soft drinks, but the amount 
arrived at in the minds of Atlanta’s lawmakers was reached fol- 
lowing a decision of the state Court of Appeals, in a recent case 
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in which it stated that that court would admit a drink intoxi- 
cating that contained as much as four per cent of alcohol. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of Illinois in the case of 
United States of America, appellant, v. Lewis Hrasky, appellee, 
is of far-reaching importance and deserves mention in this con- 
nection. The court in this case held that a person who has know- 
ingly and habitually violated the Sunday closing law of the state 
had not behaved “as a man of good moral character” and as one 
who was “well disposed to the good order of the people.” Con- 
sequently the appellee, who it was conceded had followed the 
general practice of saloon-keepers in East St. Louis, and had per- 
sistently sold liquor on Sunday contrary to the law, was held to 
be an undesirable citizen and as such not entitled to be naturalized. 
The court in its opinion declared : 


It is essential to the safety and perpetuity of government that laws 
should be observed and enforced until repealed. The decision as to the 
wisdom of the Sunday closing statute rests with the legislature and not with 
the courts. As long as it is the law it should be observed. The courts 
should not be, and as a rule are not charged with executive or legislative 
functions, but they are charged with the responsibility of deciding, when 
the question is properly presented, that a law is in force even if it is not 
observed by all citizens or enforced by all public authorities. 


In police matters the complete exoneration by the Cleveland 
Civil Service Commission of Chief of Police Fred Kohler 
on every accusation made against him is deserving of men- 
tion in view of the prominence which Chief Kohler has attained 
by reason of his efficient administration of his department and 
the introduction of some radical ideas in regard to arrests. Fol- 
lowing his reinstatement Chief Kohler once more put in practice 
his “golden rule,” declaring to his force that bygones were 
bygones, that he cherished no enmity against detectives who 
testified against him, and that each man’s job was secure so 
long as he delivered the goods. Another interesting event in 
police matters during the year was Mayor Gaynor’s letter to 
his new commissioner of police, in which he outlined plans and 
policies that should be subserved in the management and con- 
trol of a great metropolitan police force. It constitutes a sub- 
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stantial addition to police literature, and helps to clarify the 
situation not only in New York but elsewhere. Even though 
one may not agree with all of his conclusions, it is the sincere 
effort of an honest man to state clearly and effectively the 
principles which should be followed in administering the police 
force and executing the great mass of sumptuary laws which 
have found their way into the statute books of the city and state. 

A movement to secure home rule in police matters in Mis- 
souri cities is making satisfactory progress. 

The subject of control of public-service corporations and the 
valuation of their property is receiving attention at the hands 
not only of economists, but of city officials and municipal stu- 
dents generally. A number of important reports on various 
phases of the question have been published during the year, as 
well as a variety of significant magazine articles. In addition 
Dr. Delos F. Wilcox is putting through the press a book on 
municipal franchises embodying his experience and studies as an 
expert connected with the Public Utilities Commission No. 1 of 
New York, and his long years of study of this question. 

A significant development of the past year in connection with 
franchises was the institution of a suit in March last by the 
receiver of the New York City Railway Company to recover 
from the Metropolitan Securities Company directors the sum of 
$2,797,200 lost from the City Railways treasury between 1902 
and 1904 by the discount of its ten-year notes at 70 and their 
early redemption at par. The same directors also have been 
compelled to pay back other large sums of money, the exact 
amount of which has not been publicly disclosed, in settlement 
of their methods of “high finance.” That exploits in “high 
finance” among public-service corporations were not confined to 
the metropolis but have been widespread and reached into the 
affairs of many of the corporations in smaller communities was 
shown in the investigation conducted by the New York Public 
Service Commission, No. 2. As a result of Governor Hughes’s 
far-reaching policy the franchise problem in New York munici- 
palities is being placed upon a higher and more substantial plane. 
Mr. Kennedy, the secretary of the commission, in his review of 
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the work of the commission, has declared that the law is now 
firmly intrenched and among the solidest of the statutes of the 
state. 


Generally speaking, the opinion of the people of the state without any 
considerable number of exceptions, and of the corporation managers is that 
the great powers of the statute have been wisely administered by the commis- 
sion. There can be no reason why each succeeding year will not add to the 
usefulness of the work which can be accomplished under the law, and great 
benefit accrue alike to the corporations and to the public which they serve. 
.... The provision of capitalization had had but one effect, that of 
enforcing sound and honorable principles in corporate management. It is 
the fact, repeatedly testified to before the commissions, that securities 
authorized by commissions command a preimum from the bond houses 


and investors. 


Cleveland’s street railway settlement went into effect about 
March 1 last. Since then the wages of the men have been 
increased in the judgment of some almost abnormally, making 
them higher than in any of the large cities within 300 miles of 
Cleveland. The three-cent fare with one cent for transfer has 
thus far stood the strain. In the opinion of those who have fol- 
lowed the situation carefully the most serious danger facing the 
continuance of this low fare arises from the fact that although 
the settlement provided five cents per car mile for maintenance 
and depreciation, which is more than is expended by any street 
railway in the United States, with possibly two or three excep- 
tions, the company has hitherto kept the road in a somewhat 
run-down condition, and will endeavor to have arbitration under 
the lease for the raising of the rate per car mile in order to im- 
prove the road out of the maintenance fund, as it claims the 
franchise permits. If this is done fares will probably have to be 
raised somewhat for a year or two. 

The Minneapolis gas situation has been cleaned up satis- 
factorily to the interests of the public, and Kansas City has 
defeated a proposal to extend its street railway franchises for 
an undue time. Denver seems to be in the way of settling its 
long-pending water question. At a regular city election held 
May 17, the offered franchise of the Denver Union Water 
Company was defeated by about 5,000 majority. At the same 
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election an amendment to the charter of the city was adopted 
by a majority something over 2,000. This provided that three 
persons therein named should constitute a public utilities commis- 
sion for the term of two, four, and six years respectively, and that 
it should be their duty to offer the water company $7,000,000 
in bonds of the city as a compromise, for this is estimated to 
be much in excess of the real value of the plant, some of which 
is now Over 20 years old; and if this offer should not be ac- 
cepted, then to proceed to construct a new plant, and for that 
purpose, or in the event of the acceptance of the offered price, 
the question should be submitted to the people of voting $8,000,- 
ooo in bonds at a special election to be held on the first Tues- 
day in September. The company refused to offer $7,000,000 
in bonds, and is negotiating with the commission for a further 
settlement. 

In San Francisco what is known as the Geary Street bond 
issue carried by a vote of 31,185 for to 11,694 against the 
proposition. This will enable the city to operate a trunk line 
of considerable importance. Public opinion was somewhat di- 
vided over the proposition, but the majority no doubt voted for 
the bonds, not because they were primarily in favor of munici- 
pal operations, but because they were so much irritated against 
the poor service given by the United Railroads, which operates 
most of the lines in the city. As usually happens in such cases, 
the whole matter has been thrown into the courts through an 
effort by one of the parties operating the present road to enjoin 
the city from selling the bonds as authorized. 

Los Angeles has made some interesting contributions to 
franchise matters, and through its recently appointed Board of 
Public Utilities has done some effective work in settling long- 
standing local difficulties and in securing some favorable court 
decisions. Its first annual report represents a very useful year 
of service. 

Graft charges during the year have not diminished, but on 
the contrary, they seem to have increased, but unlike previous 
occasions, they have been followed by indictments, proofs, 
and convictions. To illustrate: the finances of Middlesex 
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County, Mass., in which the city of Cambridge is located, are 
having a much-needed overhauling. The investigation of them 
has developed some very interesting facts. Here are several: 
$243 as paid for a cow, $147.10 for a range (the salesman 
of the Cambridge Gas Company, when asked what sort of a 
range could be had for that amount, asked if it was to be gold- 
plated), $23.73 for hanging pictures in the jail, $614.32 for 
a private bathroom for a woman prisoner, $2,073 for unspeci- 
fied extras. One of the principal assessors of the city has been 
tried and convicted on various counts of larceny, his prosecu- 
tion growing out of the complaints preferred and prosecuted by 
the Tax Payers’ Association of Cambridge. 

Lawrence, Mass., enjoys the unpleasant notoriety of having 
its mayor sentenced to three years in the penitentiary, convicted 
of conspiracy to bribe other city officials. Three other officials 
convicted at the same time were given various terms in prison. 

Mayor Gaynor has inflexibly set himself against graft, large 
and small. Many of his most important reforms have been in 
the direction, not so much in the way of exposing graft as in 
eliminating the sources of it. In this way he has effected a 
saving of large sums to the city, and introduced a new tone 
into public service. Economy and efficiency have certainly been 
to the forefront under his administration. As illustrating the 
care with which he has watched such matters may be cited the 
letter he wrote to the Commissioner of Corrections, in which 
he said: 


The comptroller calls my attention to a bill against your department 
dated March 25, for one dozen, one and one-half-inch valve wheels, at $1.50 
each, total $18. He has sent out in the market and is able to buy them 
freely at six cents apiece. 

You will please forthwith put on trial the purchasing agent, J. C. Long, 
and the prison warden, Peter A. Mallon, who certified to the correctness of 
the order and the bill, and dismiss them from the department summarily 
unless you can bring to me some good reason to the contrary. 

The thing seems to be very scandalous and I am not able to perceive 
the slightest excuse for it. 

Anyone looking at the little iron wheel about four inches in diameter 
would know that it could not cost $1.50. Meanwhile J shall expect you 
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to look over your entire department and see if such things are not occurring 
everywhere. Such miserable thievery has to be got rid of in some way. 


Pittsburgh’s shame and that of Illinois have been widely 
recounted. There is this striking difference, however, between 
the two cases: Pittsburgh has been sending its grafters to jail, 
while Chicago and Illinois have been acquitting them. Possibly 
the reason for this difference may be scented in the conviction 
of two men before the Cook County Grand Jury. One was a 
juror in the second trial of Lee O’Neill Brown on the charge 
of buying a vote for Lorimer for senator. The other was the 
man who procured the corruption of the juror. Their stories 
revealed how they had been paid $250, $125 each, by one of 
the defendant’s trio of lawyers, in return for the juror’s vote to 
acquit the defendant. 

San Francisco has so long been the center of graft charges, 
graft crusades, and graft prosecution that former Mayor Taylor 
of that city was fully justified in asking a committee of public- 
spirited men to investigate the situation which had given rise 
to the series of criminal prosecutions which have been known in 
current literature as “the graft prosecution.” 

The mayor called together a leading lawyer, a prominent 
business man, one of the foremost Presbyterian clergymen in 
the state, William Kent, whose work in Chicago is still remem- 
bered with gratitude, the dean of one of the medical colleges, 
a conservative labor leader, and a Roman Catholic priest. Such 
a committee, as the California Weekly pointed out, was securely 
above any suspicion of wilful misstatement, hasty judgment, or 
the charge of being disgruntled or irresponsible agitators. Their 
stake in the community was too large for these things. The 
careful and thorough report which this committee presented is 
sure to attract widespread attention, not only local, but general, 
as its recommendations are of a perfect and searching character. 
Perhaps its most striking recommendation was to the effect that 
a law should be enacted making it a crime for any newspaper to 
publish as news 


any matters for which compensation is directly or indirectly paid, unless 
the fact that such compensation has been paid or agreed to be paid is 
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indicated by some plainly distinguishing mark next the news so printed. 
The jury or judge should be given liberal power of inferring complicity 
from considerations indirectly given. A person paying such compensation 
should be permitted to recover the consideration given by him, and immunity 
granted him, if he discloses the crime. A part of the punishment should 
consist in forbidding the publication of the paper for a period fixed by the 
judge. [It also urged that] laws should be enacted for the cancellation of 
franchises procured by fraud or crime of the owners of the franchises, or 
of their predecessors in interest. These laws should be of a civil nature, 
cognizable in a court of equity, so that the extreme technicality of our 
criminal procedure will not embarrass their enforcement. The mayor and 
the district. attorney, each on his own motion, should have the right to 
initiate such proceedings in the name of the municipality upon which the 
fraud has been committed. Their power should be concurrent with that of 
the state to take similar action in quo warranto proceedings. 


It was pointed out that the trial of Mr. Calhoun had dis- 
closed that a considerable number of citizens who, when 
examined under oath as to their qualifications for jury service, 
complacently declared that they would not convict a man for 
bribery however convincing the facts, if, since his crime, he had 
successfully broken a strike which was threatening his invest- 
ments. As the committee trenchantly points out, a system of 
public education which produces such men holding such views 
must be radically defective in both its ethical and political teach- 
ing. It declared, 

It is believed that no child should be permitted to leave the grammar 
school until he has had thoroughly instilled into him a strong sense of his 
obligation to the state to set aside all prejudice or private interest and act 
as juryman in any case in which he may be summoned. He should be 
taught that this obligation is sacred, and that its performance is the highest 
kind of public service, outranking the mere physical courage and devotion 
of a soldier. 


Among the other recommendations of the San Francisco 
commission is one to the effect that non-partisan municipal elec- 
tions should be established, that there should be a separate 
tribunal of a personal character for the judicial determination 
of the rates and charges of municipal utilities, for the cancela- 
tion of franchises procured by fraud, and that the law of 
evidence should be so changed as to compel corporations to 
give evidence against themselves. 
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A new spirit is taking hold in American cities. This has 
been demonstrated in more than one direction during the past 
year, not alone in the defeat of men who were responsible for 
corrupt conditions; not alone in the conviction of those who had 
participated in graft, but in a sounder public sentiment, a sounder 
tone in public life. There has been an encouraging multiplica- 
tion of the agencies working in this direction. The bureaus of 
municipal research have been in the forefront in the way of 
securing and publishing accurate knowledge concerning the 
situation. They are bringing about a healthful change of atti- 
tude in the treatment of these questions. Under the old régime 
denunciation was the chief stock in trade. The one who could 
hurl the greatest number of opprobrious epithets at a wrongdoer 
or at an opponent was regarded as the most sincere and suc- 
cessful reformer. All this is changing. In its place we find the 
careful investigation of facts, the equally careful formulation of 
charges, and their persistent pressing before the proper tribunals, 
leaving to the public to apply their own designation to the facts 
after they are presented to them in a clear-cut, impartial, effect- 
ive way, by those who know what they are talking about. 

In the creation of sound public sentiment another factor is 
to be found in the increasing effectiveness of the literature put 
out by civic bodies. The day of the formal, poorly printed 
report or pamphlet is passing rapidly. Now the highest sort of 
skill is exercised in so placing the issues before the people that 
they can easily inform themselves about them. The reports 
of civic and business bodies are to an increasing degree illus- 
trations of the highest skill in the presentation of facts. More- 
over the movement has been greatly assisted by the increase 
of publications, weekly and monthly, devoted to the enuncia- 
tion of sound principles and the elucidation of pertinent facts. 
Some of these publications are issued by the cities themselves. 
Many are issued by civic bodies. 

By way of illustration, during the past year Boston has seen 
the birth of two intelligent efforts in this direction in the issu- 
ance of New Boston by the “Boston-1915’’ movement and the 
publication of the Boston Common. ‘The former is an intelligent 
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effort to present, not only to the supporters of “Boston-1915” 
but to all citizens of that metropolitan community, the issues 
involved in that organization’s campaign. The primary purpose 
of the Boston Common is “public service rather than private 
profit, and to secure for the public absolute freedom from par- 
tisanship, sectarianism, prejudice, and the controlling of muzzling 
influences.” The need for such publications is growing. Na- 
poleon is said to have declared that he feared three newspapers 
more than a hundred thousand bayonets. That is the fear of 
every evildoer in public office. Publicity is a sure guaranty to 
the people. At the same time one must look the facts clearly in 
the face and realize that there are many American newspapers 
that fail of having the influence they deserve. This is due 
either to the fact that they are not believed to be free or that 
they are partisan, that they are interested more in the moment 
than they are in the permanent solution of difficulties and 
problems. 

There was one feature of the recent municipal election in 
Milwaukee that was worthy of very thoughtful attention. Mr. 
Berger, the leading socialist of the city, in commenting on the 
election of Mr. Seidel as mayor, said: 


With six English, two German, and two Polish dailies fighting us, with 
every inch of space they could spare in their news columns and editorial 
pages, and all the advertising the Democrats and Republicans could afford 
to pay for, we won in a walk. 


A Topeka dispatch in the Kansas City Journal, describing a 
municipal election in that city, said, 


More than 11,000 of the 13,000 voters in Topeka cast their ballots. All 
of the newspapers supported Mr. Green. His opponent had to push his 
candidacy through the advertising columns and on billboards. Nevertheless 
he was elected by a very large majority. 


Unfortunately these instances are typical. They explain, 
however, the growth in popularity, in numbers, and in influence 
of such publications as we have already referred to. There 
is no denying that the American electors are informing them- 
selves as never before, both through such publications as have 
been mentioned and through specially designed publications like 
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those issued by state and municipal voters’ leagues. Publicity is a 
growing factor in political campaigns. As has already been 
pointed out, the era of denunciation is passing, and in its place 
voters are demanding definite information concerning men and 
issues. This is as it should be. 

As illustrating how effective the work of voters’ leagues 
is, we may cite the following: For years the Minnesota legis- 
lature was dominated by an organization of the most unpro- 
gressive politicians. These men saw that the publication of the 
story of the Minnesota legislature of 1909, with its complete 
unanswerable exposure of the personnel and purposes of the ma- 
chine, would end their political careers. A representative from 
one of the interior counties, one of the worst offenders, when he 
first saw a copy, was moved to exclaim, “I think it is an outrage 
that a man is allowed to print and circulate such a thing. The 
man seems to be demented, but he goes on indiscriminately 
assassinating character.’ This man’s fears were fully realized. 
He was defeated for re-election and with him there fell prac- 
tically every member of the old organization through which the 
special interests and politicians dictated legislation. In the words 
of the report of the Minnesota Citizens’ League, “in all 31 
such senators and representatives either did not dare to face 
their records or did so and were defeated at the primaries.” 

Organizations of business men are giving more and more 
attention to municipal problems. They are beginning to realize 
what has so often been pointed out in meetings of the National 
Municipal League and similar bodies, that good government is 
about the best asset a city can have. During the last decade 
Detroit has enjoyed a remarkable growth, as shown by the census 
figures relating to its population. During the ten years period 
her growth was 63 per cent, which is a more rapid rate of 
increase than is shown by any other city of similar size. The 
population figures for Detroit are 465,766. In 1900 she was 
thirteenth in the order of American cities; today she probably 
stands in the eighth place. Pittsburgh’s gain during the same 
period was 18.2 per cent; Milwaukee thirty-one per cent; St. 
Louis 19.4 per cent. 
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Various reasons have been assigned for this remarkable and 
substantial growth, but as the Chicago News said at the time 
the figures were announced, the part played by progressive busi- 
ness organizations and the influence of conditions of municipal 
government must not be overlooked. Detroit’s organizations 
have worked hard for the upbuilding of their community. The 
reputation of the city for efficiency of government and for 
economy and honesty in public expenditures is good as com- 
pared with American municipalities generally. The efforts of 
Pingree to promote honest government in Detroit doubtless are 
responsible to a considerable degree for the present industrial 
progress of the city. It is significant that the cities reputed 
to have the worst municipal government are not in the judg- 
ment of the News the ones showing the most rapid growth. 
Manufacturers who are not in search of special privileges 
naturally establish themselves in cities having the most eco- 
nomical government and furnishing the best living conditions 
for the working population. 

Another interesting development of the year has been the 
disposition shown by the smaller chambers of commerce and 
boards of trade in cities ranging in size from 12,000 up to 
50,000, to take up civic work and to employ competent and 
trained men to carry it on. At a recent meeting of the com- 
mercial secretaries in Grand Rapids one of the speakers urged 
that the association unite with the National Municipal League 
in broadening the civic-service work. He stated that the move- 
ment would receive greater impetus and accomplish greater 
results if the business men as represented in the commercial 
organizations were behind it. He furthermore suggested that 
the national association take up this matter and employ a secre- 
tary to devote his time and efforts to the work, an expert who 
would go about the country promoting civic work in the 
various communities and in the boards of trade and other com- 
mercial organizations. 

In the words of one of the officials of one of the most effect- 
ive business organizations in the country: 
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There is a growing tendency to give civic work a more important place 
in their scheme of things than it has had. I do not know, however, that this 
is a development of the past year. Rather it seems to me to be a develop- 
ment extending over even four or five years in most cases and even longer 
in such exceptional cases as that of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 
Prophesying is a dangerous business, but I would not be surprised to have 
some of these business organizations soon officially announce that they 
consider civic work the most important with which they have to deal. 


In Chicago a Women’s City Club has been organized, which 
is destined to become a most influential civic body. The forma- 
tion of this club is typical of the growing interest of women 
in civic affairs. We find them taking up questions of house- 
cleaning and adornment and education in an effective way. 
Indeed, women are coming to realize more and more in each 
passing year that they can even more effectively than men, in 
many instances, create the civic standards of a community 
through close contact with the growing agents and through 
influence over the teaching forces of a community. More- 
over women are coming to feel that they are charged in a 
special sense, because of their special qualifications in the 
matter of housekeeping, with the cleanliness of a community. 
We find in all the leading cities of the country the women are 
in the forefront in the effort to clean up the streets and keep 
them clean. 

Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane’s work is equally typical. She 
is going about the country stirring up the women, and the men 
for that matter, to their duty and responsibility in the matter 
of clean and healthy cities. Her lectures are those of a public 
housekeeper, simple and untechnical. She has visited city after 
city in the East and West, looking into nooks and crannies and 
into various things that men, with their far different points of 
view and perspective, are apt to overlook. As an outsider she 
has been able to report upon what she found without fear, 
favor, or partisanship. At the close of her inspection she has 
written out a full report and submitted it to the bodies directly 
concerned, with suggestions how to overcome the conditions 
which she described. 

Boston’s Women’s Municipal League has been conducting a 
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campaign of education in sanitary matters and working in co- 
operation with various settlements to relieve conditions in the 
congested parts of the city. Moreover, it has charged itself 
with the inspection of streets and alleys. In December last it 
held an exhibit which on the sanitary side showed contrasting 
models of dirty ones. Moreover, it is actively spreading a prop- 
aganda in regard to the prevention and cure of tuberculosis 
and similar dread diseases. 

The continued, rapid, and widespread interest in the com- 
mission form of municipal government and in the question of city 
charter reform generally, has been the most conspicuous single 
development during the past year in the realm of city govern- 
ment. A _ straight commission form of government, in the 
opinion of Dr. Eliot, one of the most active advocates of the 
system, requires a commission composed of five elected mem- 
bers, one of whom is called the mayor and acts as chairman 
of the commission, but has no veto power or any other special 
power not shared by the other members of the commission. The 
commission so elected is the source of all authority in the city, 
makes all ordinances, appoints all officials, collects taxes, and 
makes all appropriations. 

As set forth by its advocates, the significant features of the 
plan, in addition to those already mentioned, are: Assignments 
of the important divisions of the city government to individual 
members of the commission, each of whom is directly respon- 
sible for the best conduct of his particular department; ade- 
quate compensation to the members of the commission for their 
time and labor, the city employing all the commissioners at 
living salaries; regularity, frequency, and publicity of the meet- 
ings of the commissioners; all employees selected from eligible 
lists based on examinations, oral and written, carefully devised 
to develop merit and fitness; recommendations after examina- 
tion by an independent civil service commission; the retention 
in office of all employees so appointed during good behavior; 
the recall; the granting of all public franchises to be submitted to 
a vote of the electors.” 

2See analysis prepared by the Charleston, S.C., Community Club. 
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Two other most important features are the introduction of 
the principle of the short ballot and the elimination of ward 
lines. In the judgment of long-time students of city affairs 
these are considered, together with the concentration of au- 
thority, as the most effective features of the system. 

Some idea of the growth of the commission form of gov- 
ernment may be measured by the extent of its adoption within 
the past four years: lowa, Kansas, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
South Carolina, Mississippi, Minnesota, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Louisiana, Kentucky, and Oklahoma have commission laws 
relating to all or certain classes of cities within their respective 
borders. The list of cities operating under some form of com- 
mission government approximates one hundred. There have been 
numerous modifications of the plan. In some the terms of all 
the commissioners expire at one and the same time. In others 
they expire one each year, thus creating the shortest possible 
ballot and preventing a complete overturn of the government. 
In certain cities the voters elect commissioners to have charge 
of certain departments or bureaus; in others the commissioners 
themselves assign the duties. Keokuk, lowa, has but three com- 
missioners, but the great majority of cities have five. There 
are several methods of election: by the non-partisan primary, 
as in Des Moines; by the French system of two elections, as in 
Berkeley, Cal.; and by the preferential voting, as in Grand 
Junction, Colo. 

So far the movement has been confined to the smaller com- 
munities of the country. The larger ones adopting it are: Glou- 
cester and Haverhill, Mass.; Memphis, Tenn. ; Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids, Des Moines, and Sioux City, la.; Kansas City, Leaven- 
worth, Wichita, and Topeka, Kan.; Colorado Springs, Colo. ; 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Austin, Dallas, Fort Worth, Galveston, Hous- 
ton, and Waco, Tex. A number of other cities like Buffalo, 
N.Y., Mobile and Birmingham, Ala., have, through a vote of 
their electors, expressed a desire for commission government, but 
so far they have been denied their request by their state 
legislatures. 

The general trend of the more important cities of Massa- 
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chusetts, outside of Boston, has been toward a commission form 
of government either with absolute power as in the case of 
Chelsea or subject to the initiative, referendum, and recall, as 
under the Des Moines plan. In New York bills providing for 
a commission form of government in Mount Vernon and Mel- 
zinga were passed by the last session of the legislature, but 
failed for reasons which did not involve the merit of the legis- 
lation. Pennsylvania has a full-fledged movement for the estab- 
lishment of the system in the third-class cities of that state, a 
formal organization having been established for. this purpose. 
In Virginia a similar movement is on foot, having for its object 
the amendment of the Virginia constitution, to make possible 
the establishment of the commission form by such cities as desire 
to have it. Efforts are pending in Georgia, Alabama, and 
Tennessee to secure the enactment of state laws. There are 128 
cities now considering the question of the adoption of some form 
of commission government, either in the way of an election to 
adopt a charter under existing state legislation or to secure the 
necessary power from the state legislature. 

This form of city government is still too new in its applica- 
tion to enable one to speak with any degree of finality concern- 
ing its merits. That it will solve off-hand all the problems to 
which a municipality is heir is absurd. In fact the movement is 
likely to suffer in the near future unless its advocates modify 
their claims. Within the year claims have been made by its 
advocates that it had effectually eliminated the social evil, citing 
the closed town policy of Des Moines. As a result of a change 
in the personnel of the commission in that city there was a less 
rigorous enforcement of the laws dealing with this subject, and 
as a result the enemies of the system heralded the fact from one 
end of the country to the other that it had broken down and 
failed. As a matter of fact both claims were wrong. The 
merit of the commission form was that it enabled the people 
of Des Moines to establish, with little or no delay, what officials 
were responsible for the changed conditions of affairs, and 
through the exercise of public sentiment to bring about a needed 
enforcement of the laws. 
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On the other hand it is not fair to regard the movement for 
the establishment of the commission form of government in 
American cities as a passing fad. It represents a deep-seated 
desire on the part of the American people to set their municipal 
houses in order and simplify their governmental machinery, to 
concentrate responsibility, and to establish municipal business on 
a new, firmer, and substantial basis. 

Wherever charter reform has been an issue at recent elec- 
tions the progressive element in the community have won grati- 
fying victories. Boston, for instance, after a vigorous campaign 
voted by a small majority last December in favor of what is 
known as plan No. 2, embodying the recommendation of the 
original finance commission. Under it national party designa- 
tions on the ballot disappear and with them all the machinery 
of the caucus, convention and primary. which have hitherto stood 
between the voter and his final choice at the polls. 

Charter revision continues to be the dominant issue in New 
York City. Governor Hughes during his term of office sought 
to bring about a complete and satisfactory revision of the 
charter of the city, steadfastly setting his face against piece- 
meal tinkering with the form of government. The Ivins Com- 
mission appointed by him did what many regarded as one of 
the most complete and systematic pieces of work ever turned 
out by a charter commission. It failed of indorsement by the 
legislature, which was under reactionary influences. That body 
preferred instead to appoint a committee of its own which con- 
sidered the Ivins report and expressed its agreement with some 
features and its disagreement with others. It failed, however, 
to grasp the fundamental features that Mr. Ivins and his col- 
leagues so carefully worked out. The joint committee announced 
that it could not accept the basic principles on which the Ivins 
commission charter was constructed, although it adopted many 
of its specific suggestions. 

Pittsburgh enjoys the reputation of being intensely practical. 
For years it has been studying itself, or at least some of its most 
public spirited men have. It has had a series of charters, each 
an improvement over the former. It has experimented with 
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commissions in charge of municipal improvements and man- 
agement. It has had government by the council with the mayor 
as a figurehead. Now it possesses a mayor who as chief execu- 
tive is supreme, and with this Pittsburgh seems to be satisfied, 
but it has found its two chambers of councils with ward repre- 
sentation productive only of bad government. There is there- 
fore a strong demand that the councilmanic and ward systems of 
representation be reformed. This idea was prominently in view 
when 48 of its councilmen were indicted for bribery, and within 
a week after the final graft exposure 5,000 of its citizens met 
and appointed a committee in the interest of charter legislation. 
This committee has completed its work and its plan has been 
approved by the commercial and civic bodies of the city. This 
is the Pittsburgh plan: 

The mayor is to retain his supreme administrative authority. 
He now appoints and can remove the heads of every department 
with the exception of the comptroller, which is elective. He is 
personally responsible for the administration of every depart- 
ment of the city government. Pittsburgh has not always been 
satisfied with its mayor by any means, but it has never charged 
his personal shortcomings to the charter. It is with the legisla- 
tive branch of the government that the plan chiefly deals and 
the changes proposed are radical. Instead of two chambers 
of council, one with 27 and the other with 40 members as at 
present, a single body of nine members is proposed. The coun- 
cilmen are to be elected by the city at large for the term of 
four years, five at one biennial election and four at another. 
They are to receive a salary of $6,500 annually. A referen- 
dum is possible on all ordinances upon petition of 10 per cent 
of the voters at the last municipal election, and the initiative 
is to be granted on the petition of 15 per cent of the voters. 
Nominations of all city officers are to be made by petition of 
5 per cent of the voters. The ballot is to be non-partisan, with- 
out party names or symbols, and the recall may be demanded 
upon a petition of 25 per cent of the voters. 

West Virginia has had a municipal code commission at 
work for upward of a year. In its recently published report 
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provision is made for a large measure of local autonomy. The 
present governing body of any municipality has the right under 
the proposed law to name a charter commission, which in turn 
submits to the direct vote of the people either of the various 
forms of government above outlined. The functions of the 
governing bodies, however, are definitely fixed. The method 
of taxation, the granting of franchises, ordinances, elections, 
registration, duties of officers in the collection and disburse- 
ment of the funds of the municipality are also definitely fixed 
by the proposed law and cannot be changed. Generally speak- 
ing, however, these proposed codes increase the charter powers 
of a city, centralizing power and responsibility, and reduce the 
number of elective officers. 

An important development in charter reform is the growth 
of public sentiment in behalf of municipal home rule. As Dr. 
Fairlie pointed out at the Pittsburgh meeting of the National 
Municipal League, the principle of home rule has come to be 
more generally recognized even in special legislation. <A signifi- 
cant event of the past year was the large measure of attention 
given to the subject of municipal home rule by the League of 
American Municipalities at its meeting in St. Paul. Mayor 
Mahool, of Baltimore, in a thoughtful paper indorsing the 
principles of the National Municipal League’s Municipal Pro- 
gram, declared even if the legislature 


were always wise and always honest their interference in local affairs would 
be undesirable. The representatives are state officers, elected to look after 
matters of general not local concern. They are not familiar with city con- 
ditions and can have no definite idea of its needs. Furthermore sufficient 
publicity of proposed measures is not secured, and the people to be affected 
have very little opportunity of enlightening the lawmakers. The lobbyist 
may secure the passage of his measure before effective opposition in the dis- 
tant city can materialize, and most serious of all, the legislator is not re- 
sponsible for his action to those who are governed by his measure. He is 
under no obligation to the city and does not depend upon it for his political 
future. In such an attitude no man, however patriotic, can exercise that 
enthusiastic solicitude for the city’s welfare, the state in state affairs, the 
individual in individual affairs, but the municipality must have permission 
from the legislature for everything it does. 
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In many places the commission form of government is 
enacted as a result of home rule provisions in the legislative 
enactment or in the state constitution. In fact, the present 
movement for the commission form of government seems to 
be in the direction of passing a general law the provisions of 
which may be availed of by any city in the state upon an 
affirmative vote of its electors. There is doubt of the consti- 
tutionality of such enactments in a few states like Pennsyl- 
vania, for instance, but even there, there are not wanting those 
well versed in the law who maintain that such home rule pro- 
visions are not contrary to the requirements of the fundamental 
law of the state. 

As a result of the discussion at the St. Paul meeting of 
the League of American Municipalities that organization unani- 
mously adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the League of American Municipalities reaffirms its firm 
belief in the principle of municipal home rule, as being the one absolutely 
vital measure needful for the prosperity, progress, and moral well-being of 
the American city, and to remove from it such reproach as now clings to 
it; and be it further 

Resolved, That this league, speaking in the name of cities extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Hudson Bay to the Gulf of 
Mexico, respectively but earnestly protests to the legislatures of such states 
and provinces as are concerned, against the denial of a right, which is fully 
conferred upon business corporations, and the perpetuation of a system that 
throttles progress, stifles aspiration, and encourages political corruption and 
brigandage. 


Many present-day municipal abuses have grown up and 
flourished like the green bay tree, not because of criminal 
intent, but because of lax methods and legislation. To meet 
just this situation, to introduce intelligent order and supervi- 
sion into the conduct of municipal affairs, to promote knowledge, 
system, and efficiency in public business, has been the aim of the 
bureaus of municipal research, the first of which was established 
in New York in 1906. “The bureau of municipal research is 
only another name for the civic auditing company, a company of 
financial experts who make it their business to know how to 
conduct other men’s business.” 
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So successful have been the methods followed by the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research that similar bureaus have 
been established in other cities: Philadelphia, 1908; Cincin- 
nati, 1909; Memphis, 1909; Hoboken, 1910; Boston, 1910; 
Chicago, 1910; Milwaukee, 1910; St. Paul, 1910; Minneapolis, 
1910. Their introduction has resulted in the saving of consider- 
able sums of money to the city in the annual budget as well as 
greater efficiency in all the departments of the city government, 
and in New York in the formulation and adoption of an intelli- 
gent municipal budget. 

A budget exhibit was arranged in 1909 by the New York 
Bureau as a matter of public enterprise and instruction. It 
proved so helpful and so successful that the city’s board of esti- 
mate and apportionment officially secured $25,000 of the city’s 
money with which to give a public budget exhibit in 1909. In 
this way New York has established a precedent in getting 
closer than any other city in America to a working ideal of 
municipal administration, where unit cost can be determined 
and its reasonableness intelligently considered. With this infor- 
mation in hand budget making need not longer be mere guess- 
ing as is at present the case in a vast majority of cities. The 
officer making an appropriation must show not only how much 
he spent in the past year, what he spent it for, and what he 
accomplished by the expenditure, but he must show just what 
he intends to accomplish in the course of the coming year, how 
he intends to accomplish it, why the proposed work is necessary, 
and just what it will cost. All of this is important, but still more 
important is the fact that the exhibit put this information in such 
graphic and practical form that the public could readily see and 
understand and reach a conclusion whether they were getting 
their money’s worth, and if not, who was responsible for the fail- 
ure. As Municipal Facts pointed out, never in New York’s 
history has there been an administration like the present one. 
“Never was there such a board of estimates. In one and the 
same breath it shows the taxpayers how their money is being 
spent and tells the department heads not to spend so much of it.” 
Boston’s bureau of municipal research is an official one. The 
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New York organization is a voluntary affair of private citizens, 
who felt that the city’s business was not always conducted in a 
businesslike way, who gave their money, their experience, and 
their time to the work they set themselves to do, and beyond 
mere researching they offer suggestion, help, and co-operation 
to department heads who want it, or appear on investigation 
to need it. The cost of all this, calculated in terms of money 
expended alone, has been $100,000 a year, but the results 
have been worth so many times that sum that the citizens of 
other places have been moving to imitate their example. Bos- 
ton’s bureau is quite different. As sensed by its finance com- 
mission, Boston’s real need is not so much of accountants as 
of men who can direct accountants if it becomes necessary to 
employ them; not of men skilled in working out unit cost sys- 
tems so much as of men who can see through all the peculi- 
arities of concealing systems, of a man who finally can read 
department reports and make sane and logical comments on 
them. 

Chicago, through the initiative of its City Club, has organ- 
ized a bureau of public efficiency. It is an unofficial organiza- 
tion supported by private citizens to scrutinize the systems of 
accounting in the eight local departments of Chicago, to examine 
the methods of purchasing materials and supplies and letting 
and executing contracts in these bodies, to examine their pay- 
rolls, with a view to determining the efficiency of such expendi- 
tures, to make constructive suggestions for improvements, and 
to co-operate with public officials in the installation of improved 
methods, to furnish the public with exact information regarding 
public revenues and expenditures, and thereby promote efficiency 
and economy in the public service. 

During the year the Merriam commission on city expendi- 
tures has been conducting an investigation into the finances of 
the city government, and within a few months will publish its 
report covering this field in a general way. 

Accompanying the development of the idea of municipal re- 
search and coincident with it, has been the growth of the demand 
for municipal reference bureaus. As the national Municipal 
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League has from the beginning of its work in 1894 persis- 
tently maintained, the value of comparative data in dealing with 
municipal questions can hardly be overestimated, especially when 
so many new problems are constantly arising. A department 
of this kind would prevent many ill-advised measures from be- 
coming laws, and would often save the city an actual loss by 
preventing the passage of ordinances which have proved unsatis- 
factory in other cities. 

This idea of a municipal reference library is by no means 
a new or untried one. Departments or bureaus of this descrip- 
tion have already been established in Baltimore, Milwaukee, 
Newark, N.J., and departments of statistics have for some 
years existed in a number of cities, notably New York, Chicago, 
and Boston. Los Angeles has a privately maintained bureau. 
A number of states have also established similar bureaus, 
among them Wisconsin, New York, Rhode Island, California, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and bills have been introduced 
in other legislatures providing for their adoption. Foreign 
cities years ago recognized the necessity of such departments in 
some form. 

American cities have little or no latitude given them in the 
matter of taxation. The constitutions of 75 per cent of the 
states require uniform taxation of all property under what is 
known as the general property tax system. Few statute laws 
have been passed during the year touching upon the matter of 
municipal taxation. A most significant occurrence, however, 
was the introduction into the New York Legislature of a bill 
asked for by Mayor Gaynor’s administration and the New York 
Merchants’ Association, to exempt from taxation personal prop- 
erty in the city of New York. Although the request was 
denied, the action of the mayor and of the association was 
generally regarded as an official recognition of the breakdown 
of the idea of local taxation of personal property. 

The most notable changes in municipal taxation are occur- 
ring in Canada, where in several provinces cities have been 
granted a large measure of home rule. In British Columbia 
a general statute has for years permitted municipalities to assess 
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improvements at a lower percentage than the land. A recent 
statute fixed a maximum assessment of 50 per cent for improve- 
ments, while allowing a lower rate or an entire exemption by 
vote of the local council. Vancouver, in March, 1910, exempted 
improvements entirely, while assessing land at 100 per cent of 
its value. This followed a progressive reduction of assess- 
ments on improvements extending over some years, beginning at 
a 75 per cent assessment, then 50 per cent, then 25 per cent. 
Several other cities in British Columbia have also gradually re- 
duced the percentage, while they now exempt improvements 
entirely. 

In the Province of Alberta the larger cities have for some 
years exempted improvements, raising their revenues chiefly from 
a tax on land values with a slight business tax and a tax on 
franchises of public-service corporations when these are not 
municipally owned. Most of the new villages asking for incor- 
poration are also requesting this same power of exemption which 
is granted upon petition to the local authorities. 

In Ontario the local taxation of personal property was 
abolished in 1903, a business tax being substituted. At the 
present session of the provincial legislature a petition was pre- 
sented, signed officially by over two hundred municipalities, 
asking for the same right of home rule in the partial or total 
exemption of improvements as exists in British Columbia. 

Prince Rupert is starting its municipal career without tax- 
ing improvements. Vancouver and Prince Rupert are probably 
destined to grow with tremendous rapidity. Doubtless they 
would grow tremendously if they had the worst system of taxa- 
tion in the world, because they are the ports of Western 
Canada and the terminals of great railway systems; but in the 
judgment of tax reformers by the policy of not penalizing im- 
provements they are certain to grow with all the greater ra- 
pidity, and land speculation will be, to a considerable extent, dis- 
couraged, to the great advantage of the growing communities. 

A notable taxation settlement was that providing for the 
arrearages of franchise taxes due the City of New York from 
the Metropolitan Street Railway Company and other corpora- 
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tions arrived at in May last. The basis of the settlement is 
practically on the 65 per cent allowance, on which the Third 
Avenue Railroad has settled its total franchise indebtedness. 
The Metropolitan at the date of the May settlement had paid 
$2,640,000 into the city treasury on account, and under the 
agreement the total will be increased to $6,390,000. This is 
exclusive of the Manhattan Elevated Company, the Second 
Avenue and Central Park, and the North and East River lines, 
whose indebtedness will be settled, it is expected, on much the 
same basis. With the final approval of this plan of payment 
practically all the arrearage franchise taxes due the city will 
have been settled, with the exception of the claim against the 
New York Central Railroad. 

This being the year of the taking of the decennial census, the 
newspapers and periodicals generally have been filled with statis- 
tics concerning the cost of municipal government and _ the 
growth of population. In addition the Census Bureau’s annual 
reports have furnished the usual quota of interesting figures. 
The bulletin issued on July 7 last showed that $405,000,000 
had been spent in 1908 in maintaining and operating the depart- 
ments of the 158 cities having an estimated population of 30,000 
or more. The maintenance of schools and the protection of 
life and property by the police represented 55 per cent of this 
total. For the whole group of cities the average per capita ex- 
pense for schools was $4.70, for police departments, $2.25, for 
fire departments, $1.72. The increased cost of maintaining the 
administrative departments in recent years is illustrated by the 
fact that in 147 cities of over 30,000 population in 1902 the 
cost was $13.36 per capita, while for the same cities in 1908 
it was $16.81. 

The general financial transactions of the 158 cities involved 
the receipt and expenditure of more than $1,250,000,000. Pay- 
ments amounted to $1,284,000,000 and receipts to $1,336,000.- 
ooo. The excess of the receipts over payments was due to large 
loans by cities during the year, and is reflected in the cash on hand 
at the close of the year. 

Payments on account of outlays for new purposes or new 
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work by the 158 cities above mentioned amounted for 1908 to 
$275,003,695, as compared with $244,117,298 in 1907. Over 
one-third of the 1908 expenditures was paid by New York City. 
The figures are as follows: New York, $83,417,149, Chicago, 
$18,093,086, and Philadelphia, $14,473,184. 

The total net indebtedness of the 158 cities at the close of 
1908 was $1,718,000,000, and of this amount 39.8 per cent, or 
$684,000,000, is credited to New York City alone. That city 
had more than seven times the indebtedness of any other city 
and more than one-half the total of the 29 largest cities of the 
country. The per capita net debt of New York City was $157.74: 
and the only other cities having a per capita net indebtedness of 
over $100 were Cincinnati, Boston, Galveston, Portland, Newton 
(Mass.), Pueblo (Colo.), and Pawtucket. The increase in the 
net debt for the fiscal year 1908 was $185,877,856 as compared 
with a total increase for 1907 of $120,930,631. As the census 
report pointed out, in any discussion of indebtedness it should 
be remembered that the value of public improvements, and 
especially the amounts expended on public service enterprises, 
should be taken into consideration. Many cities own their 
water works, some their lighting plants, and a considerable pro- 
portion of the indebtedness of such cities may be incurred in 
the purchase or construction of such plants. 

Kansas City is establishing some new civil service prece- 
dents that are likely to prove of usefulness. In the first place 
the new commission which Mayor Brown appointed began its 
examinations with the highest positions of the several depart- 
ments that were not exempted under the law. This policy was 
adopted, first because it was thought that it would obtain men 
having authority in each of the departments, who being selected 
on the merit system would be entirely in sympathy with its 
purposes. It was also thought it would result in more loyalty 
in employees to their superior officers if they knew the man in 
charge had already passed the test to which they later would be 
subjected, rather than the reverse. This was indeed a wise 
idea, for if the merit system is to be accepted heartily by the 
rank and file they must be persuaded that it represents merit 
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all along the line, rather than in spots, and that it applies to all, 
high and low alike. The commisson has adopted the idea of 
having for each group of examinations a committee of three 
experts to conduct the examination and grade papers. This is 
a wholesale adoption of the plan worked out by the Chicago 
commission at the time it held its examination for librarian of 
the Public Library. It is believed it will work out well. 

The results have been highly satisfactory. Good men have 
been chosen, party lines have been wiped out, and the merit 
system established in the respect and confidence of the office- 
holding class and of the people. 

Boston’s civil service experience is proving interesting and 
illuminating. It will be recalled that under the new charter 
the appointment of all heads of departments must be submitted 
by the mayor to the state civic service commission for inde- 
pendent investigation and approval. If that board rejects the 
appointment then the mayor must appoint another whose selec- 
tion in turn must be submitted to the civil service commission. 
As City Affairs, the publication of the Boston Good Govern- 
ment Association, declared, the civic service commission now 
occupies the center of the stage. It has dared to differ with the 
mayor on the qualities that go to make up an expert. The 
mayor realizes that the clause of the charter dealing with this 
subject is doing just what it was intended to do. It is keeping 
out of office the old style of political heads of departments and 
is treating the people to the spectacle of the new standards 
actually put into practice. 

In its work thus far the commission deserves the thanks of the com- 


munity. It has perfomed an unpleasant duty conscientiously, carefully, and 
(rare virtue?) silently. 


In Chicago the merit system continues to make substantial 
progress. There is no doubt that the civil service law in force 
is sound. As the president of the civil service reform associa- 
tion declared in a recent communication : 


If we had it to draft again there would be no important changes beyond 
covering any exempt position. The trial clause has been most attacked, but 
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after all has been said our executive committee is of the opinion that its 
legislative defects may be corrected in administrations conforming to the 
terms of the act. We know of no better law. 


Concerning results, the law has been of immense benefit to 
the city. Any attempt to weaken or defeat the law, if it clearly 
appeared to be such, could be beaten at the polls by an over- 
whelming majority. The administration is Republican. The 
employees are nearly all Democratic. To quote again the presi- 
dent of the civil service reform association : 


There are five types of attempts to beat the law: first, the creation of 
new departments, the heads thereof being exempt under the civil service 
act; second, statutes passed by the jack-pot legislature at Springfield in 
violation of the principles of home rule, taking over municipal activities 
or creating new ones and providing for spoil appointments; for example, 
parks, sanitary district, education, municipal tuberculosis hospital; third, 
sixty-day appointments continued from year to year, the number decreasing, 
however, each year; fourth, common labor employment where no adequate 
way of eliminating ward politics has yet been devised; fifth, use of corrupt 
or incompetent judges to tie up examinations, interfere with promotions, 
classifications, and generally horse-play with the law, thus necessitating 
temporary appointments, delaying efficient reform, restoring discharged 
employees, holding the law up as unworkable and responsible for all 
manner of administrative ills. The introduction and use of efficiency 
records represents a development of far-reaching importance. 


There has been no appreciable diminution of interest in nomi- 
nation reform, although there has been an increasing apprecia- 
tion of the fact that primary reform is only a step towards the 
restoration of popular government. Yet the best primary act, 
as the Chicago Record-Herald has so wisely pointed out, is only 
a tool. It is not a substitute for hard work and intelligence. 
For a while there was danger that some of the more zealous 
advocates of the new politics might regard nomination reform 
as a panacea for all our political ills and as effective in itself. 
Today nomination is to the fore-front in those states which 
have not yet secured a law authorizing direct nomination. In 
those states where the law has been established the aim is to per- 
fect and extend it, not to destroy it. 

The movement for the establishment of the initiative, referen- 
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dum, and recall is a part of the same movement as that mani- 
festing itself in the demand for the direct nomination of candi- 
dates. They are all part of the desire for a more responsive 
electoral machinery. As for the past ten years, Oregon has 
retained its leadership in this direction. There has been a feeling 
on the part of many that the initiative and referendum have 
been somewhat overworked in that state. It must be conceded, 
however, that the results so far have not justified this fear, inas- 
much as the Oregon voters have shown remarkable discrimina- 
tion in their voting up or voting down propositions submitted 
to them under the initiative and referendum laws. It is true 
there have been efforts made to submit trivial questions but these 
have not interfered with the intelligent expression of opinion on 
questions submitted. 

In Illinois a vigorous campaign for the adoption of the 
initiative and referendum has been waged. The proposition 
submitted to the voters at the November election was in the fol- 
lowing form: 

Shall the next general assembly submit to the voters of the State of 
Illinois at the next following state election an amendment to the state con- 
stitution providing for the control of legislation by the people by means of 
the initiative and the referendum, said amendment to provide for the 
initiation of legislation upon the petition of eight per cent of the voters, 
and for the reference of legislation upon the petition of 5 per cent of the 
voters, the action of a majority of electors voting to be final, thus restoring 
to the people the power which they once held but which they delegated to 
the general assembly by the Constitution.’ 


No small part of the present popularity of the initiative and 
referendum and the recall has been due to the growth of the 
commission form of government. The results in those cities 
operating under that system have been so uniformly beneficial 
that long time opponents of the initiative and the referendum 
are weakening in their position. As a matter of fact there is 
nothing new in the referendum, for from the beginning the 
people have voted on the adoption of constitutions and constitu- 
tional amendments. The modern application of the principle, 


* The advisory vote on this was overwhelmingly favorable. 
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however, represents an improvement in that instead of submit- 
ting the entire instrument covering all phases of government, 
questions are submitted one by one in a form which admits of 
a comparatively easy formulation of a sound judgment. Advo- 
cates of the short ballot have been fearful lest the growth of 
the initiative and the referendum movement would militate 
against the movement. Experience with the short ballot and 
the referendum and the initiative has not been sufficiently ex- 
tended to justify one in making any dogmatic assertions one 
way or the other. With the concentration of legislative and 
administrative duties in the hands of a small number of elec- 
tive officers, it would seem as if there should be adequate pro- 
vision for the voters to declare themselves upon the questions of 
policy, otherwise there would not be that separation of the policy 
determining functions from the policy executing functions. 

A steady progress of public opinion in favor of the short 
ballot is to be noted. Involving as it does constitutional changes, 
there is a very little to report in the way of concrete accom- 
plishment, although the adoption of the commission form of 
government: represents one form of short ballot, and in this 
direction there has been a very substantial advance during the 
past year. Moreover the agitation of the short ballot idea has 
brought about a more widespread consideration of the whole 
question of our governmental machinery, with the result of 
awakening the people to their duty and responsibility in the 
premises. 
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THE TRANSITION TO AN OBJECTIVE STANDARD OF 
SOCIAL CONTROL 
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VI. THE ORGANIC OR UNITARY VIEW OF SOCIETY 
DEMAND OF SOCIAL PRACTICE FOR A NEW SOCIAL THEORY.— 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEORY OF THE SOCIAL ORGANISM.— 
THEORY OF THE SOCIAL ORGANISM AND INDIVIDUAL LIB- 
ERTY.—DEMAND FOR OBJECTIVE SOCIAL ANALYSIS AS A 
MEANS TO SOCIAL CONTROL.—THE FUNCTION OF THE 
ORGANIC OR UNITARY VIEW OF SOCIETY 
The old subjectivistic and highly intellectualistic classifica- 
tions of the social forces with their attendant implications of 
individualistic reference and the practical negation of objective 
social control have proved highly unsatisfactory. The ideal of 
democratic satisfaction as a sufficient criterion for social action 
is gradually being repudiated and another ideal of democratic 
conservation is steadily growing. We have seen the trend away 
from the purely individual and hedonic reference of the socio- 
logical classifications of Spencer and Ward, to classifications 
with a mainly objective reference, as in the cases of Small, 
Ratzenhofer, and De Greef, where chiefly the wording and 
minor applications betray the subjectivistic origins. But the 
present trend is to avoid all classifications whatever from the 
purely psychical or independently volitional side, and to launch 
out into an objective analysis of social facts as they operate in 
people and in groups, in order to bring these facts under control. 
This is a clear sign that sociology is becoming a science of 
definite and reasonably dependable social facts, i.e., of society, 
instead of an introspective mental discipline based on the solip- 
sistic assumption of independent psychical causation.’ Social 
1See, by way of contrast, Ward, Psychic Factors of Civilization, 55, 129; 
Small, op. cit., 435; Ross, op. cit., 160-61; Judd, op. cit., Psy. Rev., March, 1910. 
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practice has been, in the main, objective in its application and 
reference, and is becoming more so—a fact which has called for 
a social philosophy which can explain and justify current social 
practice. The demand for such an explanatory and communi- 
catory social theory has become imperative and is being acceded 
to, though somewhat reluctantly. This reluctance is due both to 
the deterring influence of contrary traditions and to the insuffi- 
cient and poorly co-ordinated data on which to base methods 
of procedure. 

The line of development in sociological theory which has 
done much toward laying an objective foundation for a theory 
of social control or activity has been the one commonly known, 
at least in its later development, as the theory of the social 
organism. This theory has had its main development in France. 
Hobbes, however, speaks of the state (society) as an immense 
man.* He had a conception of compulsory or organic social 
unity, though it was determined by his theory of political abso- 
lutism. But Comte appears to have been the first writer to have 
a really functional conception of the fundamental nature of the 
social unity. He was strongly impressed with the necessity of 
some means of co-ordinating or controlling social action in 
order to bring it to the greatest efficiency. Out of this appre- 
ciation grew his mystical and autocratic, and not at all scien- 
tific, view of humanity as an ever-growing and perfecting whole, 
in which the individual merges and becomes a factor in the 
eternal human and social process, thus, and thus only, achieving 
immortality." This view was the center of his doctrine of the 
religion of humanity, and aside from its mystical and emotional 
setting may be said to presage an important later scientific 
conception.‘ 

Herbert Spencer, under the influence of the biological dis- 
coveries of his time, took up Comte’s idea of the unity of the 

? Leviathan, Introduction. 

*Cf. “Theory of the Future of Man,” System of Positive Polity, IV (transl. 


Congreve), chap. i. 

*Saint-Simon, like Plato, had earlier put forward a social program which 
involved this idea of the essential or organic unity of society, but in his mind 
it was primarily a political unity (cf. L’organisateur and Systéme industriel). 
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group or society and clothed it in a biological analogy, thus 
rendering it concrete if not conclusive.’ The French and Rus- 
sian writers in particular were impressed by Spencer’s analogy 
and, under the enthusiasm for its concreteness, for a while lost 
sight of its value as a symbol in attempting to establish the 
biological nature of society in detail. 

Paul von Lilienfeld took as his thesis the view that society 
is a living organic natural product. De Greef takes a similar 
position, introducing, however, the idea of the “superorgan- 
ism.” * This modifying concept of the superorganism was later 
somewhat more extensively developed at the expense of the 
biological analogy.* Worms limits the term social organism 
much more closely than the older writers® did, applying it only 
to nationalities, which have permanence of functioning.’ 
Pioger drops the analogy between man and the cell, in the 
organism, and compares the former in his activities, rather, to 
a drop of blood circulating in the body." He does not find 
human society so fundamentally different from insect and ani- 
mal societies, as most writers had; a much exaggerated and 
over-estimated intelligence being the sole distinguishing factor.’ 

®Cf. “The Social Organism,” Essays Scientific, Political, and Speculative, 
I, 265 ff. 

*“Die menschliche Gesellschaft ist, gleich den Naturorganismen, ein reales 
Wesen, ist nichts mehr, als eine Fortsetzung der Natur, ist nur ein hdherer 
Ausdruck derselben Krafte, die allen Naturerscheinungen zu Grunde liegen.”— 
“Die Menschliche Gesellschaft als realer Organismus,” in Gedanken iiber die 
Socialwissenschaften der Lukiinft, I Vorwort. 

™Cf. Introduction a la Sociologie, II, 12 ff. 

* Cf. Pioger, La vie sociale, chap. ii. 

E.g., Novicov. 

%* Cf. Organisme et société, 31 ff. “Op. cit., 38. 

2“En préalité l’-homme suit sa voie dans la société dont il fait partie absolu- 
ment comme la fourmi remplit son réle dans sa fourmiliére, comme I'abeille 
dans sa ruche: la seule différence, c’est que dans la société humaine il y a 
des individus qui présentent une merveilleuse adaptivité que nous appelons 
l'intelligence et a laquelle nous nous obstinons 4 attribuer exclusivement la 
marche de I’humanité, comme si, en réalité, nous pouvions vraiment prétendre 
que c’est la raison qui nous méne Il est temps d’abandonner nos 
illusions a ce sujet: le déterminisme ne perd pas plus ses droits en évolution 


sociale qu’en évolution organique ou physique Nous comprendrons ainsi 
combien sont illusoires nos prétentions 4 croire que nous faisons ou pouvons 
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The present tendency among French sociologists seems to be to 
base the theory of the compulsory or essential unity of society 
upon the principle of the division of labor or of social functions, 
an explanation destined to be of the greatest value in the future 
development of social science and practice.** 

Novicov was one of the first among sociologists to see the 
necessity of applying the theory of evolution to social facts in 
the interest of a science of sociology.’* He pointed out in 1897 
that the prevailing classifications based upon sex, economic, 
juridical, ethnic, etc., phenomena are discrete, non-exclusive, and 
anarchistic. At the same time he urged the organic view of 
society as the only substitute capable of securing unity of activity 
in social matters."* He sees no hope for a science of sociology 
until the subjectivistic criteria can be eliminated.** Pioger also 
argues against the prevailing disunity of the object of attention 
in sociology and social practice.” 
refaire la société. Pas plus que nous ne pouvons prétendre pouvoir refaire 
nos organes, pas plus nous ne pouvons changer la structure sociale.”—ZJbid., 
39-40. 

13Durkheim, De la division du travail social; and Pioger, op. cit., 42 ff. 

““Ta théorie de l’évolution est d’abord formulée par les naturalistes, 
puis généralisée par les philosophes. ... . Dés lors la sociologie devient pos- 
sible, et, en peu d’années, elle va acquérir une importance de primier ordre.”—La 
politique internationale (Paris, 1886), 

* Cf. Conscience et velonté sociales, 2-3. Also: “‘Ainsi quelle est l’utilité de 
l'organicisme? Elle peut se résumer ainsi: la théorie organique créera un mode 
de penser particulier dans la sociologie: un mode réaliste, positif. Elle nous 
débarrassera, une fois pour toutes, des méthodes abstraites. Au lieu de cette 
affirmation générale, on peut dire aussi que la théorie organique nous délivera 
de l’amorphisme, de la métaphysique et du conservatisme.”—“La théorie orga- 
nique des sociétés,” Annales de l'Institut international de sociologie (1898), 188. 

%“Elle [sociologie] ne pourra se constituer en science exacte que si sa 
généralisation derniére cesse d’étre une affaire d’appréciation personnelle. 
Elle se constituera quand elle aura une généralisation rationelle.... . La 
porte est ouverte a l’arbitraire, 4 la fantaisie et 4 I'empirisme. Chacun arrive 
avec son petit systéme personnel et on ne voit pas pourquoi celui de Jean 
doit étre plus mauvais que celui de Paul.”—Conscience et volonté sociales, 9-10. 

7 “C'est, en effet, une grande illusion de s’imaginer qu’on peut avoir des 
idées justes sur la morale, la politique, la propriété, le droit ou la justice, 
sans avoir besoin d’approfondir la notion méme de ce qu’est une société. C'est 
a peu prés comme les ‘gens du monde’ qui s’imaginent naivement avoir des 
idées précises sur leur santé et leurs maladies sans avoir appris la biologie, sans 
se douter de leur ignorance.”—Op. cit., 30. 
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The critics of the organic view of society, in pointing out 
the absurdities of the biological homologies, which even the 
earlier writers did not generally regard as primary and which 
have long been practically abandoned, have neglected the essen- 
tial idea and purpose of this theory. This purpose was not ever 
—except in certain aberrations—to prove that society is a living 
animal, but to prove that society is necessarily a living unity. 
The real contribution of the theory is that it gave an objective 
basis for the analysis and correlation of social phenomena in 
the service of social control or functioning. The subjectivistic 
and individualistic sociologists have objected that this view 
destroys freedom and individual initiative. Sociology as a 
science of social control, as a functional science, must doubtless 
work toward limiting irresponsible activity or freedom in 
pointing out and preventing the deleterious social effects of 
such activities. Lilienfeld, however, maintains that the more 
efficiently man is developed socially the greater his capacity for 
freedom becomes.** True freedom of activity cannot be realized 
in irresponsibility of action or under presumably purely sub- 
jective or personal initiative, but only where all the conditions 
of activity are uniform and thoroughly controlled,’® where the 
individual is not subjected constantly to unexpected stimuli and 
impulsions which he cannot guard against. Where there is true 
freedom there must be foresight of the results of the activity, 
and the individual must be able to guide himself according to 
the laws and principles of control which a science of social phe- 
nomena makes clear to him. The essential motive of the organic 
theory of society, at least in its later development, has not been 
to reduce the freedom of individuals, except where that freedom 

%“Der Mensch kann frei, nach seiner Willkiir, so oder anders handeln, 
aber nicht unbedingt, sondern mehr oder weniger abhingig von den physi- 
schen, durch die Umgebung gesetzten Bedingungen. Je héher der Mensch aus- 
gebildet ist, desto mehr erweitert sich das Gebiet der Freiheit, und desto 
zweckmissiger und verninftiger werden gleichzeitig seine Handlungen.”— 
Op. cit., 348-49. 

mw... As a certain atmospheric pressure is essential to the proper aéra- 
tion and circulation of the blood, so a certain weight of social opinion is 


necessary to the complete expression of the nature of the individual, that is, 
to the freest volitional action.”—Meakin, op. cit., 208. 
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is anti-social. At its best it has been to present a conception 
of society, or of group life, as the necessary and compelling 
unity of functions. This conception, it was expected, would 
replace the old unscientific and subjectivistic criteria of activity 
with a scientific and objective criterion and would supply the 
individual with the necessary facts for guiding his consciously 
chosen activities, as well as select his activities for him when he 
is incapable of choosing them in a social way himself, because 
of either defectiveness or delinquency. 

The strictly biological theory of society failed because from 
its very nature it could never get beyond the stage of analogy in 
analyzing situations. It served to illustrate the essential unity 
of society, but it could not describe the functionings of the 
social processes with sufficient accuracy to bring those activities 
under effective social control. This necessity for a completer 
analysis of social phenomena has been emphasized strongly by a 
number of writers and especially in this country by Lester F. 
Ward and Albion W. Small. To Ward belongs the honor of 
having emphasized first in an adequate manner the necessity for 
discovering the facts of human society and of making them 
generally known through a system of elaborate instruction.” 
This emphasis has justly given Professor Ward a chief place 
among the leading sociologists. The great defects of his work, 
however, are that it, like all the sociological output contemporary 
with it, was done from an individualistic standpoint, and that 
the importance and necessity for an objective criterion of social 
control was not appreciated. Moralists of all times have dis- 
cussed the question whether knowledge of the right necessarily 
leads to doing the right,” and the protagonists of this theme 
have never been able to convince the doubters. Nor can they 
ever do so. Activity is the result of the set of the whole nervous 
system (merely including the immediate stimulus)** and not of 
the mere ideational processes alone. Consequently there is always 
likely to be more or less dissimilarity between knowledge and 


Dynamic Sociology, Il, chaps. xiii-xiv. 
"Cf. Plato, Republic, book iv. 
* Cf. chap. iii, and Woodworth, op. cit. 
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conduct. It is at this point that Ward’s theory of the sufficiency 
of research and instruction breaks down, as any theory of sub- 
jective control must break down. Education, though it involves 
a certain amount of objective social control is not alone effect- 
ive. It is, however, one of the most powerful adjuncts to social 
control if it is of a functional and social nature. 

Professor Small, likewise, has insisted strongly upon the 
analysis of social phenomena as well as upon closer co-operation 
among the social sciences in this work. In speaking of the 
conditions of society, he says, “Life is an affair of adjusting 
ourselves to material, matter-of-fact, inexorable nature.” * But 
his conception of what constitutes social analysis is not in the 
last analysis, seemingly, so much the discovery of the concrete 
facts of the working of the social processes as a kind of subjec- 
tive analysis and co-ordination of real or imagined psychical 
processes in the individual.** He conceives of social problems 
as entanglements of persons with certain interests or conscious 
processes to be satisfied." “Sociology accordingly involves first 
of all a technique for detecting, classifying, criticizing, measur- 
ing, and correlating human interests.” ** Professor Small’s 
actual analysis of situations, however, is usually of the objective 
kind. 


% General Sociology, 408. “Every social question, from electing a pope 
down to laying out a country road, is in the last analysis a question of what 
to do in the face of the grudging soil, and the cruel climate, and the narrow 
space, of the region from which we get our food.”—/bid. 

* Cf. ibid., 433-34; and Amer. Jour. of Sociology (March, 1907), 647. 

* “Social problems are entanglements of persons with persons, and each 
of these persons is a combination of interests developed in certain unique pre- 
portions and directions. Ail study of social situations must consequently be 
primarily a qualitative and quantitative analysis of actually observed mixtures 
of interests.”—General Sociology, 436. 

*% Ibid., 437. This limitation of the problem of sociology to a study of 
human experience (ibid., 184), thus making the object of attention for it an 
isolated metaphysical entity on the analogy of the psychologist’s solipsistic self, 
instead of making it coincident with the study of human activity or function- 
ing, has also been shared by others. Cf. Baldwin, Social and Ethical Interpre- 
tations, Introd.; Tarde, Laws of Imitation (transl. Parsons), 3: ‘Socially, 
everything is either invention or imitation”; Davis, Psychological Interpreta- 
tion of Society, 199; etc. 
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The more fruitful tendency among sociologists, the line of 
activity which is making good the failure or omission of the 
organic analogists, has been in connection with the concrete 
analysis of social conditions. For a long while the ethnologists 
and anthropologists had a predominating influence in the de- 
velopment of sociology. Both Spencer and Letourneau wrote 
their sociologies from this standpoint, and the more recent works 
of Westermarck and Hobhouse in the field of social ethics have 
largely followed this lead. But, besides the relative simplicity 
and non-cultural nature of primitive society, there are numerous 
other limitations to this method which have prevented it from 
being generally adopted. Of more importance is the actual 
analysis of present-day social conditions, such as has been under- 
taken by the host of writers on the structure and functioning of 
particular contemporary groups and institutions. And most 
important of all are the various more or less technical studies 
in social psychology, anthropogeography, immigration, of the 
labor question, of housing conditions and reform, in vital statis- 
tics, in public education, in criminology, philanthropy, etc. It is 
from the direct and co-ordinated application of these facts to 
human conditions, and not from logical classifications of real or 
pseudo-mental processes or “social forces,” nor from working 
over the solipsistic categories of a subjectivistic psychology and 
ethics, that a valid sociology and social practice must be built up. 

Much, however, of this objective analysis of social phe- 
nomena has been unsatisfactory. The findings of the investi- 
gator with a bias are always open to suspicion, and time is 
always necessary to the verification and testing of facts. An 
intelligible analysis and scientific evaluation of social phenomena 
cannot be made without constantly keeping in mind two things, 
(1) the perspective of social development, and (2) the unitary 
nature of society. Most errors in the analysis of social con- 
ditions, as well as in prescriptions for social ills, are due to dis- 
regard for one or both of these principles. The two principles 
are themselves closely related, the idea of the unitary nature of 
society depending upon a perspective of social development, just 
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as the idea of the unity of species comes only with the idea of 
evolution. 

While we must reject the theory of the biological nature of 
society, it is necessary, however, to recognize its fundamental 
contribution—the emphasis upon the unitary character of society 
and its sanction of objective analysis and control. Man's bio- 
logical evolution, notably in connection with prolonged infancy, 
makes a social organization necessary to his existence. All insti- 
tutional and cultural life is essentially based upon such organi- 
zation and often upon the strictest social control. The plea to 
live according to nature or to conform our social institutions to 
“natural” laws has no meaning, unless we wish not only to 
undertake a difficult or impossible return to a non-cultural ani- 
mal existence, but also to undergo reversion in our individual 
physiological and organic constitutions. The social problem is 
not the elimination of the artificial from social life, but its con- 
trol, its subordination to the service of social ends and activities. 
Such a control can be obtained only on the basis of a scientific 
analysis of social phenomena. The analysis of the individual is 
only one of the phases of such analysis, while the analysis of 
conscious processes and wants or interests as “social forces” is 
only a still further subdivision of the analysis of the individual, 
and is co-ordinate with the analysis of his habits, instincts, 
physiological structures, digestive capacity, etc.27 The problem 
of social analysis and of the determination of the “social forces” 
is a much more complex, and also a much more fruitful, task 
than the subjectivistic sociologists have appreciated. Only by 
replacing and supplementing analogy and subjective classifica- 
tion with concrete social facts can we hope to have a true science 
of society, or sociology. 

* Subjective factors, however, cannot be disregarded; for the character 
of the social process depends in large measure upon the mental attitudes of 
individuals and, with the development of a more adequate and scientific social 
control, will depend in an increasing degree upon these attitudes. Therefore 
the psychic factors must be analyzed—not as independent phenomena but 
always with reference to the fact that they are relatively modifiable incidents 


of the general objective social process and with the purpose of utilizing them 
in the service of a broader social control. 
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The farther such an analysis proceeds, that is, the more we 
are able to go beyond the naive conception of mere states of 
consciousness as the sole or only worthy content of social life 
and to abstract away from this consciousness social facts and 
processes with objective reference and connection, just so much 
the more we have a science of society. The less the reference 
is to persons conceived as mental processes, as organisms exist- 
ing for hedonic or egoistic satisfactions, and the more the refer- 
ence is to the society as a functioning group of persons in 
activity, the more the measure of social values ceases to be the 
individual and becomes the satisfactory functioning of the most 
efficient group of which he is a member. The more such a view 
grows the less is the attention upon self-satisfaction, i.e., upon 
the production of adjustments guided by relative feeling values, 
and the more it is upon providing a controlled and relatively 
constant environment for social life and activity. Under such 
a condition the emphasis necessarily ceases to be upon democratic 
gratification and falls upon democratic conservation. Likewise 
the social organization becomes in a sense compulsory, for only 
where there is relatively complete co-ordination of activities 
based upon scientific analysis of social phenomena can an 
effectively constant environment be maintained. But the basis 
of this control, which is coercive where necessary upon certain 
refractory members of the group, is not merely custom, individual 
whim, or the “tyranny of public opinion,” but the findings of 
science, i.e., the analysis of social phenomena.** The rapidity 
with which such a compulsory social control can be established 
depends upon the rapidity with which an objective social analy- 
sis proceeds. The conception of the unitary and organic nature 
of society can be of great service in furthering such an analysis, 
because it provides a new and effective standard for co- 
ordinating facts and for directing research. 


VII. CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


I. The chief conclusions which have been formulated or 
implied in the foregoing discussion may be restated as follows. 


* Cf. Ellwood, op. cit., 325. 
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It appears that the prevailing type of sociology, especially 
that which has developed in America and England, is a part of 
the general movement for democratic gratification which had its 
greatest vogue in the nineteenth and the second half of the 
eighteenth centuries. It, however, is the particular outgrowth 
of the less radical wing of that movement, known as utilitarian- 
ism, and it developed under the influence of a growing analysis 
of social phenomena, especially in the field of ethnology. This 
sociology, like the preceding and contemporary utilitarianism 
and neo-utilitarianism in ethics, has been and is prevailingly 
subjectivistic and individualistic both in content and in form. 
The other wings of the general democratic movement are those 
of anarchism and hedonistic socialism, which have in various 
ways affected sociology but which, under the influence of an 
increasing objective analysis of social phenomena, are now 
passing out of vogue in their extreme forms. The other types 
of sociology of importance are those represented by the biologi- 
cal and organic views of society and by the “practical” sociolo- 
gists—those who aim at a concrete and objective analysis of 
social phenomena for the sake of social control in some par- 
ticular field of social activity. 

Through the whole range of the development of social theory 
so far there appears to have been a more or less constant move- 
ment toward an objective statement of social problems. 
Hobbes’s philosophy was a protest against the subjective and 
noumenal character of Scholasticism. Locke pointed out, in his 
own terminology, the relativity of subjective presentations or 
criteria. Bentham’s professed and real purpose was to obtain 
a constant and scientific experimental basis for regulating morals 
and legislation, under which regulation every one should be 
equal in privileges. At his time whatever unitary nature was 
attributed to society was thought of as imposed from without, 
by divinity, sovereign, or popular institution, and not as spring- 
ing from the internal conditions of human social life. Conse- 
quently, he did not undertake an objective social analysis, but 
attempted a subjective analysis of feeling consciousness, and 
upon this analysis he based his social theory and policy. That 
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his classification was not adequate to the purpose is, in the light 
of what has been said above, to be expected. His followers, 
Mill, Spencer, the social or neo-utilitarian ethicists, and the 
early sociologists have constantly extended the analysis and have 
modified the criterion, till at last its hedonistic character is 
largely destroyed or disguised, though its subjectivism remains. 

It has been extremely difficult for even the later ethicists 
and sociologists, with their subjectivistic philosophic bias, to 
arrive at the idea that society is a self-existent, an organic and 
self-perpetuating unity,’ that it is not the creature of deities, 
sovereigns, parliaments, public opinion, acting as genuine or 
quasi-independent entities, but that it as a unity creates these 
as incidents and forms of its existence. Likewise they have not 
readily grasped the fact that an adequate social analysis must 
be primarily an analysis of this social unity, rather than of the 
variable and indefinite phenomena “mind” and “feeling,” which 
are merely phenomena and forms of the greater social whole. 

Human society is not merely isolated psychical phenomena, 
as the subjectivistic and solipsistic sociologists appear to have 
thought. It is not primarily interaction of mind with mind, 
but co-ordinated adjustment or coadaptation of men to physical, 
biological, and social environment, in which mental phenomena 
play their part and no more. The analysis of mental phenomena 
in isolation cannot serve as a practical working basis for social 
practice and control. 

Objective social analysis is being made in some fields more 
rapidly than it is being incorporated in a general theory of 
social action and control. 

The theorists of the social organism gave form to the 
organic or unitary view of society—basing the theory finally 
upon the necessity of a division and specialization of functions 
among the members cf the group in order to meet the increas- 
ing demands of population upon food supply—and they sanc- 
tioned in theory the demand of social practice for objective 
analysis. They provided a social criterion based upon the rela- 


*Sumner has come closest to this idea in America, although he has been 
hindered by certain individualistic preconceptions. Cf. Folkways. 
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tively permanent needs of society instead of upon the change- 
able wants, interests, or feelings of the individual. 

Only a unitary or organic view of society—devoid, of 
course, of the biological homologies and analogies, which have 
previously been merely incidental to it in a naive stage of 
development—can furnish an adequate basis for analysis of 
social phenomena and for the communication and application of 
the findings of this social analysis. So long as the individual is 
regarded as the measure of social values or is regarded as one 
of two poles, of which society is considered the other antago- 
nistic pole, there can be no effective and convincing argument 
for social conformity and co-operation. 

Subjectivistic sociology, ethics, and psychology have con- 
trived to perpetuate the pre-evolutionary conception of man as a 
being of a different order from the animal world. A functional 
sociology must drop this fiction and study man as essentially a 
product of the physical, biological, and social conditions in 
which he functions. Man’s superior mental equipment must 
undoubtedly be regarded as a superior means of adjustment, on 
the basis of varied co-ordinated functioning, but not as a legiti- 
mate means to anarchistic self-gratification. 

It appears that the possession of knowledge is not a sufficient 
preparation for adequate social functioning. The idea is not 
compulsory, because it is not representative of the total equip- 
ment for action. Hence, social control cannot be individually 
determined, but must proceed from a controlled environment 
which provides the individual with a uniform and constant 
source of stimuli. 

Social control, moreover, cannot be based upon a subjectivis- 
tic criterion, because the individual cannot know the whole social 
process, i.e., foresee all possible stimuli; also because feeling is 
wholly relative to the objective circumstance producing it and is 
not efficient individually or socially as a criterion of choice. 
Feeling can easily be regulated socially through the control of 
habit formations, and thus pleasant feeling may be made to cor- 
respond to any useful social activity which is supported by public 
opinion and organized society. 
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Society regarded as an organism or essential unity must be 
considered as in some degree compulsory and coercive,” but only 
in the sense in which the social organization controls the physi- 
cal, biological, and social environment in which the individual 
functions. This control, to be adequate, must be on the basis of 
the completest possible scientific analysis of social phenomena, 
and must be exercised by a democratic or by some other flexible 
control. The compulsion or coercion which the group normally 
employs is justified on the ground that the social organization 
selects the better activity, socially considered, when the indi- 
vidual will not or cannot. If the social analysis is unreliable or 
if the administration of control is open to question, there will be 
a constant reference back from the group to the individual, as 
the center of social values, which will result in a more adequate 
analysis and control socially. 

As a matter of fact, group control with coercion has always 
been the prevailing form of social control. Such controls have 
variously been based upon mythological, theological, and meta- 
physical categories, and sooner or later they have always broken 
down, because they were not based on an adequate social analysis. 

A complete scientific social control cannot be expected to 
become operative at once, of course, but where a social fact is 
established it should become as obligatory as the laws of astron- 


?The terms compulsion or coercion are made to refer, in this study, to 
any method or means by which society, as the greater functioning unity, 
secures conformity and co-operation, either of a conscious or unconscious sort, 
in carrying on the organic or unified social process. If a highly conscious 
system of social education is found feasible and if it operates more effect- 
ively than the harsh and milder forms of autocratic and traditional control— 
as doubtless it would under a system of scientific social control—it will gradu- 
ally supplant the other forms. In fact, it is not conceivable that efficient and 
permanent social control or adjustment can be attained through education, 
except on the basis of a scientific and objective analysis of social phenomena 
or processes. The primary purpose of education, even, is to provide for the 
developing socius those stimuli to thought and action which are deemed most 
valuable in shaping his character. Education becomes thereby a method of 
social control which is always in some degree compulsory and coercive. The 
important thing, in this as in other forms of control, is to preserve, by what- 
ever means necessary, the unity and apportionment of social functions and thus 
to preserve the cultural gains of civilization. The contention here is that the 
method will be more effective if scientifically determined. 
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omy or physics. The wilful disregard of the laws of health, of 
social hygiene, of public morality, should have as little tolerance 
as a wilful disregard of the law of falling bodies when the opera- 
tion of this law has social consequences of equal importance. 

The social organization, or the group, is the social object of 
primary importance, while the individual is secondary, constitu- 
tive, and contributory. Society is relatively constant, while the 
individual is relatively modifiable.* In fact, man with his intelli- 
gence, language, arts, is the product of group life, of the neces- 
sity for co-ordinate adjustment to environment to a much greater 
extent than the group is the product of inherent psychic charac- 
teristics of people. Even animal life is largely group life. 

With such an objective and scientific basis of social control 
replacing the old subjective criteria of activity, we may look for 
a policy of democratic conservation instead of one of democratic 
gratification, for an ideal of social service in the place of a reign 
of hedonism. 

II. Some of the more important implications of this organic 
or unitary view of society need to be mentioned briefly. 

Such a view does not imply the rule of an élite in any objec- 
tionable sense. So far, all groups which have survived have 
been controlled either by an autocrat or by an élite. The medi- 
cine men, the patriarchs, the old men, chiefs, tyrants, kings, oli- 
garchies, popular assemblies composed of demagogues and poli- 
ticians, at different stages of development and in different places, 
have always ruled. There has never been, and it is not conceiv- 
able that there ever will be, a pure democracy of very consider- 
able proportions, in which every man is equally free and capable 
in forming his opinions and in expressing his activities. Experi- 
ence is leading us in the United States toward the adoption of the 

* Robert Owen expressed this idea, possibly in somewhat extreme form, 
a century ago: “The character of man is, without a single exception, always 
formed for him; . . . . it may be, and is chiefly, created by his predecessors; .. . 
they give him, or may give him, his ideas and habits, which are the powers that 
govern and direct his conduct. Man, therefore, never did, nor is it possible he 
ever can, form his own character."—A New View of Society (3d ed.), 91-92. 
See also, Spencer, Social Statics, 35. This idea is coming to be basic in scientific 
social technology. 
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policy of centralized administration by experts, who are made 
directly responsible to the people. Every social organization must 
be coercive to the extent necessary for efficiency or it must break 
down. A social organization based upon a scientific analysis 
and control of social phenomena in the broadest sense involves 
the rule of an élite in no greater degree than is implied in the 
responsible direction of administrative details by experts, instead 
of more or less irresponsible control and exploitation by pro- 
fessional politicians. If we could conceive of a society in which 
all the individuals were equally informed on all social matters 
and all absolutely sincere, all traces of an élite composed of 
experts, of aristocrats, or of professional politicians would dis- 
appear. But that is an impossibility. 

Nor does such a view of society deny the necessity for social 
change or fail to make provision for it. On the contrary, it 
prescribes the condition for such change, demanding that all 
adjustments of individuals to the group shall be made on the 
basis of a scientific analysis and evaluation of social phenomena, 
so far as such knowledge is available; and it further makes it 
obligatory upon the individual to discover such knowledge where 
it is possible for him to do so. But since the individual cannot 
discover all the needed facts for himself, it recognizes the neces- 
sity for having these facts brought to the attention of the 
individual by the social organjzation, which must also demand 
social conformity. Those activities not under a scientific social 
control and which need adjustment, should be readjusted so far 
as possible on the basis of scientifically determined knowledge 
of social facts, which it is the business of the social organization 
to supply and enforce through whatever agencies are most 
effective—education, investigation, expert service, etc. The 
main emphasis of this view of society is upon the abolition of 
whimsical, subjectivistic, hedonistic, and thus predominantly 
anti-social, adjustments and maladjustments, through insistence 
upon scientific social adjustments so far as a science of society 
can provide the facts. 

Thus the social organism or organization, intelligently 
considered, establishes its importance, first, as a means for 
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stimulating analysis and co-ordination of social phenomena for 
guidance in social control, and, second, as the means to the dis- 
semination and enforcement of the findings of such investiga- 
tions. At the present time we have no adequate machinery for 
the investigation of such facts on a large scale and our sociology, 
because of its largely subjectivistic reference and emphasis, is 
almost entirely impotent to direct such investigation. 

Any compulsory organization not supplied with all the facts 
necessary to a scientific social control must necessarily make 
mistakes, as all social organizations so far have. Useful activi- 
ties are liable to be interdicted and harmful ones to be 
encouraged. The difficulty, however, rests not with control itself 
when conscientiously administered but with an inadequate 
social science. The ever-present problem of social science is 
to discover what adjustments will be most effective in securing 
social development and the survival of the group and of the 
individual.* 

Perhaps the chief advantage of the frank recognition of 
the inherently compulsory nature of the social unity as here 
explained, is that it assists in centering the attention upon the 
organic nature or connectedness of social problems, i.e., of 
cases of maladjustment. It promotes analysis and leads to 
the relating of problems to one another, in that it demands 
a co-ordination of knowledge about the problem with a view 
to group survival. Under such a grouping, sociology and 
social policy cease to be confusions of apparently more or 
less unrelated problems, many of which conflict in their solu- 
tions. With all minor social or personal problems thus under- 
stood as converging in one large and conclusive problem of 
group survival and growth, each particular problem becomes 
an attempt to co-ordinate all the activities, thus working toward 
the abolition of social waste. 

*To guard against a possible misunderstanding, it seems necessary to say 
that group or social survival must also include the survival of all those indi- 
viduals who are capable of social service. It is almost axiomatic that the 
group must be so constituted as to provide the utmost possible opportunity 


for the training of individuals in social functions and to utilize their capaci- 
ties when so trained. 
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The group which is regarded as the object of attention 
will always be the most inclusive group which can be made 
to function as a unity. Hitherto it has been the ambition of 
most great religions, and of many empires, to treat the world 
as a whole as such a unity. All have failed. With the breaking 
down of magical, mythological, theological, and metaphysical 
controls, and with the gradual substitution of an adequate 
scientific social control, with adequate provision for necessary 
and scientific change, an adequate world control may be ex- 
pected. 

A truly scientific control, however, of any group, large or 
small, cannot be attained till all science and sciences recognize 
the fundamental problem of social growth and survival. The 
problems of all the sciences must converge about this oue pri- 
mary pragmatic and functional problem, and their energies must 
be directed, not by individual whim and interest, but by the 
demands of the social organism. When such co-ordination of 
scientific investigation is attained all science from astronomy 
to sociology will be, for the first time, truly functional and 
social in its application. 

The final and supreme implication of this view of society 
is that when a fact is discovered it shall be applied and 
enforced. The counter plea of “interference with individual lib- 
erty” should have no weight in court, for individuals have no 
liberties in opposition to a scientifically controlled society but 
find all their legitimate freedom in conformity to and further- 
ance of such social functioning. Society is not yet regarded as a 
compulsory unity for much more than the suppression of re- 
bellion, the repulsion of foreign invasion, the punishment 
of personal (not political) robbery, and the discouragement of 
personal violence. Proper scientific analysis of social phe- 
nomena will disclose other less obvious but even more press- 
ing problems, as indeed it has already disclosed them. As 
these are abstracted from the incoherent mass of social phe- 
nomena the compulsory or functional unity of society also 
comes into view and means must be found for the coercion 
of individuals who stand in the way of efficient social function- 
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ing. The chief opposition to such effective social control comes 
from the old subjectivistic, individualistic, and hedonic dogma 
of personal liberty and the co-ordinate term self-realization 
which are mainly pleas for personal licerise in more attractive 
forms. 

Thus the advancement of civilization appears to be marked 
by the growth of the conception of the compulsory and inherent 
functional unity of society, both for the purpose of furthering a 
scientific analysis of social phenomena and for enforcing the find- 
ings of that analysis. The working-out of such a theory in 
its details, as a means of communicating ideas and informa- 
tion concerning the character of social activities and as a means 
of correlating and controlling these activities, is largely “yet to 
be accomplished. In fact, it can be consummated only as the 
actual concrete social processes are analyzed and evaluated. 


THE INFLUENCE OF NEWSPAPER PRESENTATIONS 
UPON THE GROWTH OF CRIME AND OTHER 
ANTI-SOCIAL ACTIVITY (Continued) 


FRANCES FENTON 
The University of Chicago 


CHAPTER IV 
METHODS USED IN THE PRESENT STUDY 

Two kinds of fact regarding the influence of newspapers 
upon “the growth of crime and other anti-social activity have 
been collected in this investigation: direct evidence of newspaper 
suggestion, consisting of cases in which the cause and effect 
relation between the newspaper and anti-social activity is known 
to have existed; and analyses of the relative amounts of space 
devoted by newspapers to anti-social and other matter. The 
latter constitutes a study of the possible objective sources of the 
stimuli in the newspaper to anti-social activity ; the former some 
of the responses to these stimuli. Both studies are necessary 
preliminaries to any adequate control of the anti-social activity 
under consideration here. 

The direct evidence was collected from all the available 
sources, from newspapers themselves, from persons who came 
in contact with criminals or other anti-social persons, or with 
juvenile offenders, and from court records. In addition 201 
question-lists' were sent out, 74 to prison and reformatory 
officials, 75 to juvenile court judges and other judges, 45 to chief 
probation officers, and 7 to other persons. In return, 20 replies 


1 The question-list sent out was as follows: 

1. Do you know of any persons, young or old, who have received the idea 
of committing some crime or abnormal act from the newspapers? 

2. If so, will you answer the following questions regarding them: (a) name 
and piace; (b) description of act committed and circumstances; (c) newspaper 
from which the idea was obtained; date and place of publication; (d) if there 
is a court record, please cite it in addition. 

3. Did you get your information from the person’s own confession, from 
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were received, 7 from prison and reformatory officials, 3 from 
juvenile court judges, 8 from chief probation officers, and 2 from 
other sources.*. The results from all these sources are collected 
in chap. vi, but they are too extensive for publication here. 
The object in view in analyzing the material in newspapers 
was to get a clear and accurate idea of the relative amounts of 
space given to news and other matter relating to anti-social and 
other activities. This was undertaken not because the actual 
amount of anti-social matter in a newspaper is known to bear a 
direct relation to the growth of crime, or because we have any 
evidence to show that changes in the two bear a constant relation 
to one another. (A study of this matter would be an important 
one to undertake.) The value of the quantitative analysis under- 
taken here, which is based upon a qualitative analysis of the 
material measured, is conceived to lie first in its more exact 
characterization of the newspaper matter which we are consid- 
ering as stimuli to activity, this characterization being indispen- 
sable to any changes in the newspapers. One of the first questions 
asked by those to whom this matter is being mentioned for the 
first time is, “But is there much of this news of crime in our 
papers and how much?” This question implies the second reason 
for the value of the quantitative study, that the amount of anti- 
social matter of certain types is a factor which enters (1) into 
the conscious, or unconscious selection of reading matter on the 
part of individual readers, and (2) into the possible length of 
time during which the attention is occupied with anti-social 
matter. For the purpose stated above it would not suffice merely 
to count all of the matter in the paper dealing with anti-social 
themes and to compare that amount with all the matter not 
concerned with anti-social subjects—a method which has been 


the fact that the newspaper account and the act corresponded closely, from the 
fact that the act followed quickly upon the account? 

4. Can you refer me to anyone else from whom,information of this sort 
could be got? 

Please number answers to correspond with questions. 


4Mr. Anthony Comstock, secretary of the New York Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, and Mrs. G. H. Britton, superintendent of the Juvenile Pro- 
tection Association, Chicago, III. 
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followed in previous treatments. Such a comparison, while it 
would have some interest, would not have any special signifi- 
cance, because, in the first place, it would be too general, and 
because in the second place, there is no real basis of comparison 
between matter qualitatively different. In other words, such a 
comparison does not make clear the fact that matter relating 
to anti-social circumstances and activities appears in different 
forms, some in the literary section of the paper, some in the 
“news proper,” some in book reviews, and still other matter in 
advertisements, sporting news, and editorials. Nor does it take 
account of the fact that a definite amount of matter in news- 
papers is of such a nature as never to be anti-social in character— 
for example ; market and financial news, legal, marriage and death 
notices, weather reports, and miscellaneous matter, such as 
“beauty talks,” recipes for housekeepers, etc. Any adequate 
analysis and estimate of newspaper matter must be based upon a 
careful classification of the material in papers; and the percent- 
ages of matter dealing with anti-social subjects must be carefully 
classified and related to the total of that kind of material of 
which it is a part, and not to the whole of the matter. Only 
thus is an accurate picture to be made of the material in news- 
papers, and a working basis arrived at for changes in newspapers. 

Consequently, newspaper matter was classified as follows: 
I, Regular news; II, Critical, including book reviews, theatrical 
news and criticism, musical criticism; III, Literary and illustra- 
tions (exclusive of illustrations which are organic parts of the 
printed piece and which are included with the printed matter 
with which they occur) ; IV, Editorial; V, Sporting news; VI, 
Market and financial news; VII, Notices, i.e., weather reports, 
marriages, deaths, society, and miscellaneous items. Adver- 
tisements were totally excluded from tabulation, and sporting 
news was excluded from among the tabulated sources of anti- 
social suggestion; the former, not because considered unim- 
portant but because the limits of the present study precluded 
the special treatment which their qualitatively different effect 
demands; the latter not because it is held not to be the source of 
much brutalizing effect, but because again the limits of the present 
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study debarred a consideration of this type of suggestion which 
it is difficult, with our present evidence, to analyze and prove.* 
Material falling under some of the classifications, as VI and 
VII, would evidently contain little or no anti-social matter. 

The unit used in measuring newspaper matter was the inch 
instead of the item, because the former gives a comparative 
quantitative space estimate, which the latter, a unit of varying 
size, does not afford.* The total amount of matter under each 
heading, as well as the total amount of anti-social matter under 
each heading, was measured. 

The general basis for the definition of “anti-social matter” 
was explained abové in connection with the word anti-social. 
It was stated that this basis is founded on the objective effects of 


newspaper matter, its suggested consequences, rather than its 


intent. Any kind of matter, therefore, which may furnish sug- 
gestion to anti-social activity is considered anti-social. More 
specifically, it includes, on the side of content: (1) not merely 
such matter as would obviously and technically be regarded as 
dealing with crime juridically considered, but (2) all material 
which a scientific psychology and psychiatry would classify as 
affording simuli to anti-social, that is, criminal and immoral, 
acts. This classification is not less true to the facts than one 
based on a juridical definition, but it is more specifically inclu- 
sive of the various types of matter which incite to anti-social 
activity, which, if not criminal, may be either immediately or indi- 
rectly criminal in its results. That is to say, it includes matter 
which not only describes acts criminal in the legal sense, but also 
those acts which are immoral but not legally criminal. And on 
the other hand, it also includes not only matter which stimulates 


*A separate study of both advertisements and of sporting news should be 
made, the former with special reference to medical advertisements and their 
effect. Cf. Survey (June 25, 1910), 503. The efforts to prevent the exhibition 
of moving pictures of the Johnson-Jeffries prize fight, together with less wide- 
spread but none the less strong protest regarding the attention given by news- 
papers in news columns and pictures to the same fight, are evidences of the 
popular conviction as to the effect of sporting news. 

*Cf. chap. ii. * Cf. chap. i. 

*It makes little or no difference in what form this material happens to 
appear—whether as news, stories, book reviews, etc. Cf. chap. ii. 
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directly to crime, but also such items as stimulate directly to 
immorality and thus indirectly to crime. There is no real divison 
line here between the legally criminal and the immoral, though 
the two are not coterminous and the latter is perhaps a wider 
category than the former. To stop with the legally criminal 
would be to underestimate the anti-social effect of much news- 
paper suggestion (as also of much suggestion from five-cent 
theaters and other dramatic performances), because descriptions 
of legally criminal acts may incite both to criminal acts and to 
immoral acts, and descriptions of immoral acts may incite both 
to other immoral acts and to criminal acts. In other words, a de- 
scription of a criminal act may incite to another criminal act or 
only to an immoral act, while a description of an immoral act 
may stimulate not only to another immoral act but also even to 
a legally criminal act. On the basis of this explanation, there- 
fore, the matter classified as anti-social was of two general sorts: 

I. Descriptions of criminal acts: (a) inciting to other crimi- 
nal acts; (b) inciting to immoral acts. 

II. Descriptions of immoral acts: (a) inciting to other 
immoral acts; (b) inciting to criminal acts. 

The criterion here worked out is not as definite as the one 
based on a juridical or legal definition, for it depends, in a 
larger degree, upon the judgment and experience of the person 
using it and does not work as automatically as does the juridical 
criterion or category. It depends for its utility upon the knowl- 
edge and use of psychological principles. A large body of psy- 
chological and psychiatric facts, however, are at the basis of it. 
It becomes, consequently, more useful than the juridical cri- 
terion, in that it includes all types of significant anti-social 
relation between the newspaper and activity, that is, it takes care 
of the social and ethical facts in the case. Moreover, it ulti- 
mately furnishes a basis for a legal or juridical definition. It is 
one of the fundamental principles of jurisprudence that formu- 
lations of law follow customs, that certain moral and social 
principles are recognized generally before they are formulated 
as law. “Moral notions progress faster and develop quicker 
than law. The latter presents, so to speak, a lower step in de- 
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velopment, a step which morals have already taken.’* To leave 
out of account, therefore, a large body of activities classified as 
immoral but not illegal would be to ignore the important relation 
of this type of activity to law. 

Of this anti-social matter, as just defined, three divisions or 
classes were made on the basis of degree of possible suggestive- 
ness in order to show the qualitative differences in “anti-social 
matter.” The first and narrowest division includes what may be 
termed obvious material for suggestion, that is, material dealing 
with crime or immorality in such a detailed and striking manner 
as to constitute what the psychologist and psychiatrist would 
recognize as a most probable medium of anti-social suggestion. 
Examples are: detailed accounts of murders, suicides, rob- 
beries, rape, abnormal sexual relations and exhibitions, etc. The 
Thaw trial is a specific example of this type. 

The second division includes matter of a less detailed sort, 
in which details and bare facts of murder and other crimes, 
etc., are not directly presented, but indirectly indicated and per- 
haps called up quite vividly. Examples are: references to crimes 
and immoral acts which have been detailed at great length in the 
papers, or short, relatively undetailed accounts of the kind of 
fact mentioned in the preceding example. Ordinarily an item is 
classified on the basis of its immediate content, although its 
reference to previous related items must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

The third division includes all other mentions of anti-social 
facts. The matter in this division may be suggestive in various 
ways which it is difficult to get at. A mere two-line mention 
of the arrest of a murderer may, for example, call up all of the 
anti-social images which a former detailed account of that same 
murder, or of another, has established in the neural set. Vague 


™N. M. Korkunov, General Theory of Law (Boston Book Co., 1909), 63. 
See also on this same point: Roscoe Pound, “‘Tiie Causes of Dissatisfaction with 
the Administration of Justice,” Report of American Bar Association (1906), 
XXIX, 399; Carter, Law, Jts Origin, Growth and Function (G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1907), 320; Augustus Pulazky, Theory of Law and Civil Society (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1886), 312; G. F. Puchta, Cursus der Institutionen (Breitkopf und 
Hartel, 1850), Bd. I, S. 31. 
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statements concerning the illegal dealings of the Sugar Trust, or 
of the Beef Trust, may set up in the minds of young people and 
others standards of public and commercial dishonesty which have 
a vague but real effect upon later conduct. However, this can- 
not be taken for granted or too closely insisted upon. 

The boundary line between these classifications of newspaper 
matter are not and cannot be either wholly distinct or exact. The 
categories are not made too inclusive, however. They are not so 
inclusive as to cover matter that is not suggestive within the 
limits established above. As a matter of fact, any news may be 
suggestive in an anti-social direction. Psychologically the cri- 
terion of this suggestiveness is exceedingly indefinite and shift- 
ing. No more definite one, however, is offered by psychology, and 
the present analysis can be pushed only so far as the psychological 
knowledge and experience already worked out admit. The 
difference between divisions III and II is a difference of the 
directness with which the stimulus can go over into activity. 
Stories of graft, as they are ordinarily told in the newspapers, 
are likely to go over into activity of an anti-social type less 

| directly and immediately, while detailed accounts of murders or 
robberies, because of their stronger motor or activity appeal, may 
go over at once. The situation might, however, be reversed, and 
for this and other reasons given above, all of these categories are 
necessary to cover all possible stimuli to anti-social activity. The 
basis of I and II is treatment of anti-social facts; of III the 
mere mention of such facts.* 

The following classification of the anti-social matter in one 
of the papers analyzed will serve to illustrate the kinds of items 
included in each of the three categories. Only the titles of 
articles are given. The reason for including each item under its 


*The most inclusive classification, III, is that used supposedly by all other 
tabulators of anti-social material in newspapers—supposedly, because the basis of 
their classification is not made sufficiently clear by them. Qualitative distinctions 
in newspaper matter based upon the possible objective effect of such matter 
have not been made by previous tabulators. Their classifications have been, 
as has been pointed out above, on the basis of content of items. Classification 
III is based upon the mere content of items and is consequently most nearly like 
former classifications. 
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ILLUSTRATING THE CLASSIFICATION OF NEWSPAPER MATTER UNDER THE THREE 


I 


II 


Moss Beat Po.LiceMAN (re- 
ferring to Philadelphia car 
strike). 

(Miss Addams’ statement.f) 


ExPErTS BATTLE aT STOUT 
TRIAL. 

(Murder trial; arousing cu- 
riosity, beautiful young 
girl exciting sentimental 
sympathy.) 


PICTURE OF MouNTED Po- 
LICEMAN DISPERSING Mos. 

(Definiteness of act, firing 
into mob.) 


New Ruots PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 
(Miss Addams’ statement.t) 


Car Strike LEADERS DeE- 
CLARE DyNAMITE PRIs- 
ONERS MARTYRS. 

(Part of car strike item 
above.) 


“T Saati Go Free,” Says 
on TRIAL AS SLAy- 
ER. 

(Stout trial continued.) 


MAN Forcinc “LOAN” FROM 
Ricu Faces Court. 

(Details of getting money 
under false pretenses.) 


SEEK TO Set Day For TRIAL 
or Rev. Kemp. 

(Recalls concrete abnormal 
details.) 


Inpict Davies In C. H. 
FosTER ExToRTION 
CASE. 

(Unnecessary details.) 


Grru’s Escort STABBED; 
Crawits MILE FOR 


AD. 

(Wording and situation 
arouse abnormal inter- 
est.) 


ELECTROCUTE NEGRO 


SLAYER. 

(Instils admiration for 
negro criminal by 
quoting his sentimental 
prayer.) 


Horet LaSALLtE WoMAN 
Guest Fovunp 


JURED. 

(Sensational situation, 
mystery.) 

FucitIve Nurse HELD As 
TureFr RAvEs IN CELL 


(Unnecessary abnormal 
details.) 


Wraith oF Love 
DARKENS PATHWAY 
or NEw. 

(Idea of immoral con- 
duct.) 


Packers FEAR INDICT- 
MENTS IN City 
WEEK. 

(Disregarding legal sum- 
mons.}) 


Betts CHARGES PLoT 
mn Coat Lanp Case. 


MERCHANT SHOT, IN 
Jat: RESULT OF 
GAME. 


Gem Suspect BrouGHt 
Back. 


Baron SLAIN IN PISTOL 
By FoRMER 
FRIEND. 


MYSTERY IN DEATH OF 
FRIEND OF SENATOR 
Quay. 


Rar SALOON AFTER THE 
FRAY. 


(All of these items are 
more or less bare state- 
ments of criminal or 
other anti-social acts.) 


of injuries, have not been includ 


categories. Nevert! 


class of items often 


* Such items as the followi we “Woman Pinned Under Car Half-Hour, Dies,” giving cam 


large class of items presenting details of deaths from epilepsy, 


ve an abnormal 


facts concerning insane asylums, as well as much — news, has not been included in an em 
this effect (people occasionally ba 

ing mentally unbalanced from reading them), and are quite unnecessary in the newspaper. 
t For ten years I had lived in a neighborhood which was by no means ertpinal ond 7 yet during Octo- 


A little inves- 


ber and November of 1898 we were startled by ten murders within a radius of ten 
tigation of details and motives, the accident of a personal acquaintance with two of the criminals, made 
it not in the least difficult to trace the murders back to the influence of the war. Simple people who read 
of carnage and bloodshed easil; i s tions. Habits of self-control which have but slowly 
rf acquired qui wn when such stress is put upon them.”—Jane Addams, 
deals of Peace, 43. 

art “Boys and girls read about graft and dishonesty among le in the supposedly higher walks of 
life, and the example is a powerful thing for evil in their lives. Children become calloused more or less 
to vice, and get really false notions, because what they read in the papers is after all the exceptional case, 
and too many of us are = nee to judge the general Se say wos et is, after all, only an exceptional or 
special condition.”— Lindsey, The Light, September 
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TABLE I—Continued 


I ll 


Hotp MAN For SENDING | Puysician Enps Lire 
Porson. AS Famity Looks on. 


(Details of method.) | (Sensational details.) 
$525 Loorep FroM SAFE. ARREST IN Horet Rap. 
(Method given.) (Description of disorder- 


ELEANOR Ropson IN HER ly conduct.) 
LATEST AND HER Future | Wire SwHoots aT MAN 


ROLE. | Swe Says DENIED HER 
(Picture making sexual ap- Foon. 
peal.) (Sensational details.) 


How Jacques Cope tt Drep. 

(Short story describing how 
a spiritualist suggested 
idea of his death to a man 
until he killed himself.) 


particular category is given in parenthesis directly beneath the 
title. 

In the following chapter the results obtained by the method 
outlined above will be stated and explained. 


CHAPTER V 
TABULAR ANALYSIS OF THE PAPERS STUDIED 


With the definition of anti-social matter determined upon as 
explained in the preceding chapter, the measurement of papers 
was undertaken. The analysis was confined to an intensive study 
of a comparatively small number of representative American 
papers exclusive of Sunday issues.' The papers analyzed were, 
first, the daily papers taken by the Chicago Public Library for 
three different dates, November 1 and 30, 1909, and January 3, 
1910. The issues for those dates were not selected by the writer, 
but were merely those which it was convenient for the library 
to give away. This set of papers comprised, in general and in 

* Since the object of the analysis was to obtain comparative results as far 
as possible, the Sunday issues could not be included, because, (1) a large 
number of fepresentative papers have no Sunday issues, and (2) the Sunday 
editions represent characteristics so diverse from the week-day papers in size, 
arrangement of matter, and apportionment of space that they could not be 
included in an average which was to be compared with another average in which 


a Sunday edition was lacking. They demand separate treatment, therefore; 
but it was not possible within the limits of this study to consider them. 
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the main, the more conservative newspapers of the country. 
Altogether they numbered 130 for the three issues, though some 
were in such mutilated condition that they could not be analyzed. 
and, therefore, data from only 103 issues appear in the tables. 
Second, the Chicago E———— and the Chicago D———— were 
analyzed for the month of February, 1910, and the New York 
A———,, the New York B———_,, the New York C————, and 
the Denver G————, each for seven days in the same month, 
February 18 to 27 inclusive. These Chicago, Denver, and New 
York papers were chosen because they are not among those taken 
by the Chicago Public Library, because they are well-known 
papers of large circulation, and because they are said to represent 
certain characteristic types of the American newspaper.’ 

The newspapers were carefully read and the anti-social mat- 
ter in them marked as follows: The matter falling under 
division I of Table I* was numbered (4), the matter falling 
under division II of Table I was numbered (3), and all other 
mention of anti-social activities was numbered (2). This 
numbering held for matter under all the headings except that 
marked “editorial,” in which case a slightly different classifica- 
tion was necessarily used. The editorials dealing with anti- 
social facts from a constructively social viewpoint were marked 
(2), those dealing with anti-social facts from an anti-social 
viewpoint were marked (3). 

The following form of table was used for tabulating the first 
results and for purposes of computation : 


No. Inches . . 
Percentage . . 


? With the exception of Chicago E , @ morning paper which has been 
characterized as one of the best newspapers in the country of the moderately 
conservative kind,” these papers have generally been designated as “yellow 
journals” and some of them of the worst type. These papers were chosen for 
analysis on the basis of the popular classification given them. The results of the 
analysis in this chapter will throw some light on the justice of this classification. 
*Cf. Table I, chap. iv. 


Reg. News Critical Literary Editorial 
| | | | 
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Column 1 under each heading represents the total number of 
inches of that class of matter; column 2, all the matter dealing 
with anti-social facts in that class, including also columns 3 and 
4; column 4 represents matter falling under division I of Table I; 
column 3 represents the sum of divisions I and II of the same 
table, that is, the sum of matter which constitutes an obvious 
medium of suggestion and of matter of a less detailed sort, as 
described in chap. iv. Divisions I and II were both grouped 
under 3 in order to show more graphically the total percentage of 
matter that should be removed from the newspaper in making 
any constructive change in it. The results were then combined 
in the tables that follow. These results may seem meager, but 
they were all that could be obtained from a study carried on 
accurately and intensively within the limited time of the investi- 
gation. They comprise, however, accurate averages from repre- 
sentative papers of a fairly wide range as to type, time, and 
territory. 

Table II represents a comparison of the general news section 
of the papers taken by the Chicago Public Library for the three 
dates of November 1 and 30, 1909, and January 3, 1910, with 
averages for all the papers for the three dates taken together, and 
with totals for all the papers taken together for each date. Col- 
ummns I, 2, 3, and 4 under each date represent the total number of 
inches of news of the types described above as indicated in these 
columns.* The figures immediately below those in inches are the 
corresponding percentages, on the basis of the total number of 
inches of “news proper” taken as 100 per cent. The totals for 
November I, 1909, in percentage terms, are: column 2, 7.63: col- 
umn 3, 5.58; and column 4, 4.72, as contrasted with the percent- 
ages for January 3, 1910: column 2, 13.61; column 3, 7.65; and 
column 4, 6.24, and further with November 30, 1909: column 2, 
15.25; column 3, 8.14; and column 4, 6.52. These total percent- 
ages and averages represent results from 103 of the rather more 
conservative papers in the country, ranging from 0.69 per cent 
for column 2 in the Springfield H——-— of November 1, to 21.27 


‘Newspaper columns vary in length in different papers. It was necessary, 
therefore, to reduce columns to a common basis of inches. 
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per cent for column 2 in the Toledo I of the same date; 
for November 30, ranging from 1.04 per cent for column 2 in the 
Springfield H to 29.61 per cent for column 2 in the New 
York K; and for January 3, 1910, ranging from 1.61 per cent for 
column 2 in the Springfield H to 26.14 per cent for 
column 2 in the Philadelphia L The corresponding, or 
minimum and maximum, figures for column 4 on the same dates 
are: 0.32 in the Louisville M and 15.59 in the Tacoma 
O for November 1; 0.00 in the Springfield H and 
14.65 in the Philadelphia L for January 3; and for No- 
vember 30, 0.27 in the Springfield H and 12.68 in the 
Omaha P. 

Table III represents a comparison of the regular news section 


and the literary and pictorial section of the Chicago D with 
those of the Chicago E for February, 1910. The average 
percentages of anti--ocial news for the Chicago D are 


37.16 for column 2, 23.02 for column 3, and 20.02 for column 4, 
as compared with Chicago E *s 18.90 per cent for column 
2, 8.48 per cent for column 3, and 7.10 per cent for column 4. 
The percentages of anti-social matter in the literary and pictorial 
section are, for the Chicago D , 14.45 for both columns 
2 and 3, and 14.27 for column 4, as compared with 0.44 per 
cent in column 2 alone, for the Chicago E 

Table IV contains a comparison of the general news sections 
of three New York papers and of the Denver G for seven 
corresponding days in February, 1910. The New York A 
has the highest percentages in all three columns, 42.47 for 
column 2, 21.70 for column 3, and 18.45 for column 4 respec- 
tively. The New York B has the lowest percentage of 
news, in column 4, 5.91 as compared with 18.65 for the New 
York A , 7.71 for the New York C , and 10.76 for 
the Denver G The percentage of news which would fall 
under the second division of Table I, found by subtracting 
column 4 from 3, is lowest in the New York B , 2.43, and 
is slightly higher in the other three papers: 3.05 in the New York 
A , 3.38 in the Denver G , and 4.73 in the New 
York C 
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Comparing the percentages of the New York papers and of 
the Denver G———— for columns 2 and 4 with corresponding 
percentages for the two Chicago papers here analyzed, and 
ranging them according to size of percentage in each column, we 
have the result given in Table V. 


TABLE V 
COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGES OF ANTI-SOCIAL NEWS IN COLUMNS 2 AND 4 


COLUMN 2 COLUMN 4 
Name of Newspaper Percentage Name of Newspaper | Percentage 
New York A———........... | 42.47 | Chicago D——.......... ..| 20.02 
New York B———.......... 37-78 | New York A———.......... | 18.65 
Chicago D——............. 37-16 | Denver G——............ 10.76 
New York C——........... 33.20 | New York C——.......... | 7-71 
Denver G——. 26.63 | Chicago E——............ | 7-10 
Chicago E——.............. | 18.90 | New York B——.......... | §.91 


Table VI is made up of the average percentages for sections 
I, II, III, and IV of all the papers studied. Thus it represents 
the average percentages for the three dates of the 103 papers in 
Table II, the averages for the Chicago E———— and Chicago 
D——— for the month of February, the averages for the New 
York A———, New York B———, and New York C———, 
and the Denver G———— for seven days in February, 1910. 

Table VII is the most inclusive of all the tables. It repre- 
sents a comparison of the six papers for certain common dates, 
February 18 to 27, inclusive, omitting the twenty-first for which 
date one paper was lacking. The first column, marked “Total 
Space,” contains the total number of inches of matter, exclusive 
of advertising space, in each of these papers for the dates men- 
tioned, that is, the sum of the first columns under each section. 
The upper figures for each paper under each section represent 
in the first columns the total number of inches of each kind of 
matter, and in columns 2, 3, and 4 the number of inches of anti- 
social matter under each category for each kind of matter. 
Under sections V, VI, and VII, as has previously been explained, 
only the total number of inches of that kind of matter appears. 
The lower figures for each paper in every case are percentages 
of the “total space.’’ This table is significant as representing a 
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comparative intensive study of the relative apportionment of 
matter in these papers and of the percentages of anti-social matter 
in relation to the entire paper (exclusive of advertisements ) 
rather than to each class section separately. In the general news 
section the percentages range for mention of anti-social facts 
(column 2) from 21.15 per cent for the New York C 

to 15.52 per cent for the Denver G; for column 3, from 10.79 
per cent in the New York A———— to 4.44 per cent in the New 
York B———-; and for column 4, from 9.29 per cent in the New 
York A———— to 3.15 per cent in the New York B———. It 
will be seen from these figures that even when the percentages 
are taken on the basis of the total reading-matter in the paper 
they are still high for this class of papers. It should be noted 
also that it so happened that the dates here analyzed did not 
include any special criminal “sensation” or “epidemic”; hence the 
averages are lower than they otherwise would be. 

The figures so far given have not had any reference to the 
matter of the circulation of the newspapers. Consequently, the 
comparative potential influence of these newspapers with respect 
to the number of people by whom they are read has been ignored. 
The following diagram, Table VIII, indicates a more significant 
fact for purposes of comparison in that it shows side by side the 
approximate circulation and the percentage of anti-social matter 
in column 4 of each paper. 

A comparison of the general news section and the editorial 
section of all the papers studied is especially to be noted in this 
table. It appears from these figures that whereas the Chicago 
D——— has 20.02 per cent of matter falling under column 4 
in its news columns, none of its editorial space is devoted to a 
treatment of these anti-social facts in a socially constructive man- 
ner (column 2), while 6.58 per cent of the space in its editorial 
columns is devoted to editorials dealing with anti-social matter 
from an anti-social point of view (column 3). The Chicago 
-E———.,, on the other hand, devoted 1.54 per cent of the space 
in its editorial columns to discussion of anti-social facts from a 
social viewpoint (column 2), and did not, within the period 
studied, deal with such matter at all from an anti-social stand- 
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point. The New York A———— leads all the other papers 
studied in the percentage of its editorial space (22.11, column 2) 
given to a constructively social discussion of anti-social matter, 
and likewise in the percentage (10.53, column 3) given to an 
anti-social discussion of such matter. The Chicago E 

and the New York A———— represent the extremes for the 
papers studied. 

TABLE VIII 


Circulation 100,000 200,000 300,000 


New York A——— 


ow Percentage of Anti-Social Matter 


In this table the paper with the greatest circulation, the New York A , is 
taken as 100 per cent and the circulation of the other papers represented as per- 
centages of that. The figures for circulation were taken from Ayer & Sons’ 
Newspaper Annual and Directory, 1910. 


CHAPTER VI 
ANALYSIS OF CASES 
Limitations of space compel substitution of a mere classifica- 
tion of the material for the actual evidence collected. The 
evidence consists then of exhibits of cases in which there is 
proof of the influence of the newspaper upon anti-social activity. 
The actual number of cases of this sort cited in comparison 
with the number assumed to exist is small, but the purpose in 
gathering instances in which anti-social stimuli were received 


400,000 $00,000 600,000 
New York B— 
New York C——— 
Chicago D——— 
Chicago 
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either numerous or detailed results. 
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from the newspaper was not to make an exhaustive list of such 
cases. That would have been impossible within the limited time 
and with the facilities available. The purpose was to establish 
the existence, not the full quantitative extent, of anti-social 
newspaper influence. The machinery for getting at these cases 
was very inadequate, because the questionnaire method alone 
was available, and because this method is not one likely to bring 

Tres cases are, as yet, to be 
found in the literature of criminology’ or in court records, be- 
cause thus far the less obvious sources and causes of crime have 
been only slightly studied, and there was no means of getting 
information directly from persons influenced by the newspapers. 
Moreover, only cases of conscious suggestion? could be collected, 
that is, cases in which the relation between the newspaper as 
stimulus and the resulting response had been recognized at the 
time by the person involved and was thus remembered, that is, 
in which there could be introspective evidence of the relation. Of 
those that could be thus introspectively ascertained, only a cer- 
tain proportion, in actual fact, would be remembered by the per- 
sons themselves, and still fewer by third persons to whom con- 
fessions of such connections were made. 


People do not always remember the sources of their ideas, impulses, 
and acts. For example, they frequently do not remember why they buy 
certain kinds of goods, or go to certain tailors. They forget that specific 
advertisements induced them to go, or else they may never have established 
in consciousness the connection between the advertisement and their activity. 
(Cf. Scott, Psychology of Advertising, 142, 145, 220 ff.) Just as the con- 
nection between the advertisement and the act is frequently forgotten or 


‘Those cases which do appear in the literature of criminology are to be 
found chiefly in the work of the French and Italian writers. There are, how- 
ever, statements by American authorities on criminology to the effect that the 
press is responsible for anti-social activities. Cf. Philip A. Parsons, ‘“Responsi- 
bility for Crime, An Investigation of the Nature and Causes of Crime and a 
Means of Its Prevention,” Columbia University Studies in Political Science, 
XXXIV, No. 3, p. 190; Maurice Parmelee, op. cit., 260; C. R. Henderson, 
An Introduction to the Study of the Dependent, Defective, and Delinquent 
Classes (2d ed., enlarged and revised; D. C. Heath Co., 1893), 139. Criminal 
court and juvenile court records do not as yet include these data. 


?Cf. chap. iii. 
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never recognized, so in the commission of crime the source of the stimuli 
is as infrequently recognized or as often forgotten. 

Moreover, of the whole number of cases remembered, only 
certain ones would be confessed to other persons. This number 
would be likely to include cases of crime alone and few cases of 
other anti-social activity, the former being the more likely to 
come to official or public notice. Finally there are comparatively 
few reports or records of such cases, possibly because people 
dealing with offenders have not as yet had their attention on 
this unconscious cause of crime as much as on other more 
obvious, because more conscious, causes. The fact that a num- 
ber of those to whom question-blanks were sent refer to cases 
of which they have not preserved any memorandum and which 
consequently they do not describe shows the lack of close atten- 
tion to this cause of crime. Therefore, it is clear that 
the number of cases of newspaper suggestion to anti- 
social activity which it would be possible to collect at the 
present time would be no adequate measure of the extent to 
which the newspaper has actually operated as a factor in causing 
anti-social acts. 

The evidence of the existence of newspaper suggestion to 
anti-social activity which has been collected in the course of this 
study may be classified as follows: 

1. Direct introspective evidence of such connection, con- 
fessed in every case to some third person, and the details of 
the act described by this person. 

2. Direct introspective evidence of such connection, con- 
fessed to some third person, but the nature of the act and the 
details of the act not given. 

3. Cases described in the newspapers themselves and stated 
by the newspapers to have been caused by reading newspaper 
accounts of similar crimes. 

4. Statements from persons in close contact with criminals 
and other social offenders, to the effect that this suggestion 
exists, but containing no description of particular cases. 

The exhibits which have been collected under these heads 
represent a mass of both direct and indirect evidence of the sug- 
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gestive influence of the newspaper on anti-social activity 
gathered from a wide range of territory and from many differ- 
ent sources. The evidence does not seek or claim to be coexten- 
sive with the actual extent of newspaper influence on anti-social 
activity, but it does establish its existence and indirectly sug- 
gests its extent.® 


CHAPTER VII 
CONCLUSION 
1. Summary and conclusions —The object of the present 
study has been to show a causal connection between the news- 
paper and crime and other anti-social activity. In how far and 
in what manner this has been done a summary of the previous 

chapters will show." 

Chap. iii explains the psychological process by which news- 
paper influences operate on activity, and lays the theoretical 
basis for the consideration of cases of newspaper suggestion and 
of forms of newspaper stimuli. The conclusion reached in this 
connection is that the newspaper can enter into activity in all 

of the ways in which it can influence the nervous set, i.e., it may 
be the source of initial images, ideas, or impulses that are now 
either the fringe or the focus of a present act, or it may be a 
present stimulus calling out images, ideas, or impulses that are 
already present. 

In chap. iv a method was worked out on the basis of these 
principles for analyzing the amount and kinds of anti-social 
matter in newspapers ; a definition of anti-social matter was de- 
termined upon different from the definitions hitherto employed, 
and founded on an objective and socially constructive basis, 
that is, a basis that is able to take care of all anti-social .rela- 
tions between the newspaper and activity and based upon a body 
of psychological and psychiatral facts—a definition, conse- 


* Chap. vi, as submitted for publication, contained a mass of evidence which 
the editor was compelled to omit for lack of space. What appears here repre- 
sents the material so edited.—Ep1ror. 

*The concluding chapter was written to accompany chap. vi in its original 
form with the entire mass of evidence and detailed discussion of evidence in- 
cluded. 
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quently, both more aad less inclusive, and more functional, than 
the juridical definition. 

In chap. v the results obtained by an analysis of newspapers 
on the basis of the foregoing definition were given in several 
tables representing a comparative and intensive study of approxi- 
mately 57 papers for three different dates, of the general news 
and literary and pictorial sections of the Chicago E———— and 
Chicago D———— for one month, of the general news sections 
of three New York papers, the New York C————, the New 
York B———., and the New York A———, and of the Denver 
G———— for seven corresponding dates, a comparison of four 
sections of all the papers studied, a comparison of the six papers 
above mentioned by name for common dates as to relative appor- 
tionment of matter and percentages of anti-social matter in rela- 
tion to the total matter in each paper, and finally a diagrammatic 
representation of the relation between certain percentages of 
crime in the six papers mentioned by name and the circulation 
of those papers. 

Chap. vi was concerned with an analysis of typical cases of 
American newspaper suggestion, as well as with a mass of evi- 
dence from foreign newspapers, from analogous sources of 
anti-social suggestion, such as the yellow novel, moving pictures, 
etc., and also with the presentation of the opinions of experts 
in penal, judicial, and journalistic matters tending to confirm the 
general thesis. Also an incidental account of movements 
initiated and practical steps taken on the basis of a belief in, or 
of positive proof of, the existence of this anti-social suggestion 
was given. 

The results of the analysis of the anti-social matter in the 
six papers mentioned specifically above show the highest per- 
centage of the kind of news which is an obvious medium of 
suggestion considered on the basis of a comparison of news 
alone, to be 20.02 and the lowest, 5.91; while an estimate based 
upon all mention of anti-social news makes the highest per- 
centage 42.47 and the lowest, 18.90. The amount of news 
alone which should be withdrawn from the newspaper columns 
is more nearly represented by the figures shown in column 3 of 
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the tables, 23.02 being the highest percentage there, and the low- 
est, 7.94. This, however, is exclusive of forms of anti-social 
matter other than that included in the news proper. The per- 
centage of all kinds of anti-social matter out of the entire paper 
which should be removed, a figure found by relating the sum of 
inches in column 3 in all the papers to the total space exclusive 
of advertisements, is 8.11. 

One of the most significant results of this analysis comes 
out in the figures relating to the comparative percentages of 
anti-social matter in the editorial and news columns. Given a 
certain amount of anti-social matter in the news columns, the 
question arises whether the editorial columns are an adequate 
offset to this, that is, whether this anti-social news is so treated in 
editorials as to interpret it for those for whom it would be sug- 
gestive in an anti-social direction—provided, of course, that the 
editorial section can so offset the effect of the news columns. In 
the paper whose news columns contain the highest average per- 
centage of anti-social news, i.e., 20.02 per cent, the editorial 
columns contain only 6.58 per cent of anti-social matter. But all 
of this matter is treated from an anti-social rather than from a 
socially constructive standpoint. Here, then, the reader gets no 
counter-evaluative stimuli to the news columns. The paper whose 
news columns contained the lowest average percentage of anti- 
social news—5.91—devoted 10.37 per cent of its editorial space 
to a discussion of anti-social facts from a constructively social 
viewpoint, and 4.07 per cent to a discussion of anti-social 
facts from an anti-social viewpoint. Here, also, the editorial 
columns are by no means an adequate offset for the anti-social 
effect of the news columns—granting that the editorials’are as 
often read as are the news items, an assumption which is not 
borne out by fact. 

It appears from chap. vi that the newspaper leads to anti- 
social activity in a number of ways. These may be summed up 
by saying that it influences people directly, both unconsciously 
and consciously, to commit anti-social acts. It also has a more 
indirect anti-social influence on public opinion during criminal 
trials through its accounts of these trials and through its partisan 
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selection of evidence; and, finally, it aids in building up anti- 
social standards, and thus in preparing the way for anti-social 
acts. 

Finally, the results from the analyses of the papers are 
based upon a comparatively extensive number of issues of papers 
(203), comprising 57 different American newspapers. The per- 
centages, therefore, constitute representative figures, both as to 
number and kind of papers and total number of issues studied. 

The evidence collected for chap. vi unquestionably establishes 
the existence of suggestion to anti-social activity, and indirectly 
suggests its extent. Cases of direct newspaper suggestion to crime 
and other anti-social activity, cases of exactly analogous sugges- 
tion through the similar medium of literature, also similar cases 
of suggestion through moving-picture shows, theater representa- 
tions, etc., along with a large body of facts testifying to a wide 
experience and conviction on the part of experts and others that 
the suggestion exists, were presented in support of the argument. 

II. Newspapers and other interests are accustomed to object 
to evidence of the kind here presented, that the persons who are 
alleged to have been so influenced would have committed the 
anti-social acts any way. This objection, however, is either based 
upon the false assumption that criminals and other social offend- 
ers are born such, or represents a failure to raise the question of 
what makes the offender, if he is not born. Modern and scien- 
tific criminology does not recognize the existence of the born 
criminal or offender. If criminals are made, and not born such, 
they have to acquire their anti-social habits somewhere. The 
evidence here given has shown beyond question that the news- 
paper is one of the means by which people are set to acquiring 
anti-social habits and to committing anti-social acts. 

Moreover, the newspaper itself admits an analogous sugges- 
tive influence in other fields.* The psychological principle, as 
well as the evidence of actual fact, is the same in both cases. 

III. Recommendations for Changes in the Newspaper.— 
(1) The newspaper is a tremendous influence in the community. 
Its stimuli reach an enormous number of persons and reach them 


Instances were collected for chap. vi, but not published here. 
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frequently and insistently. It should, therefore, be an educa- 
tive and dependable medium. Its possible educative value has 
scarcely been realized. Suggestive anti-social matter should be 
excluded from it. This does not mean that all mention of anti- 
social matters should be excluded. It is desirable that the pub- 
lic should be informed on all matters which they can assist in 
improving. But the news which gives them the information 
should not be couched in terms or presented in forms and details 
which make it criminally suggestive or factually misleading. It 
is possible to deal with anti-social matters in such a manner as 
to minimize the possibility of suggestion to anti-social activity 
by confining the treatment to bare statements of fact, by selecting 
such facts only as are necessary to constructive action in the 
matter.* It is likewise possible to use all of the media which 
contribute so largely to anti-social results in gaining increased 
social results. Many of these methods constitute a technique 
ready made for educative purposes. Large type, vivid and pic- 
turesque writing, illustrations, colored type, diagrams, etc., are 
just as easily the media of social as of anti-social suggestion 
and when the content conveyed by them is of a social character 
they are indispensable for readers who are fatigued, or who 
read in poor light. 

(2) There are, however, strong forces working against such 
changes as have been suggested, at the present time. Commer- 
cial influences operating upon the policy of newspapers serve to 
suppress facts important to the public. Any accident, theft, 
crime, which is likely to react unfavorably on the buying public 
is not coupled with the name of the firm with whom it occurs. 
For example, if an accident occurs in a State Street department 
store in Chicago, whether due to fault of the company or to 
some other cause, the newspapers do not mention specifically 
where it occurred, because such mention hurts the store’s trade. 

The newspaper is also accustomed to play up or distort facts 
when such a course pays. An example of this is to be found in 
the fact that while the opera Salome was under fire in Chicago 
and not yet suspended, some of the Chicago papers and likewise 
*See Clifford G. Roe’s Panders and their White Slaves (Revell, 1910). 
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Cleveland papers (for which city the opera was booked after 
Chicago) took the side of the opera and minimized its sug- 
gestiveness. 

The fact that the newspapers work for a margin of sales 
also strongly influences their policy in printing anti-social mat- 
ter. There is a circulation which can be pretty definitely 
counted upon, i.e., a certain number of people buy papers con- 
stantly for the news regardless of the content. Beyond this, 
featuring, doctoring, and faking draw a wide circle of buyers who 
would not otherwise be attracted. For example, the sporting sec- 
tion is usually printed on colored paper and placed on the outside 
of the evening paper for the purpose of attracting this margin of 
sales among a class who are not generally interested in the 
political and social news of the day. Likewise there are girls 
who would not buy a conservatively gotten-up paper, i.e., one 
dealing with the essential and standard facts of life presented 
in an uncolored and dependable manner, who will buy a copy 
which bears the caption in large red type, Turns Revolver Upon 
Woman, Shoots Self. 

In short, advertising columns and pecuniary reward muzzle 
the news columns and distort and color the facts which they 
contain, thus destroying their accuracy and utility and leading 
to anti-social presentations. When any argument is made for 
the control of newspaper presentations, however, it is met by the 
time-honored appeal to freedom of discussion. But, as an an- 
swer to this appeal, it should be remembered-(1) that as a mat- 
ter of fact the public does not get freedom of discussion in the 
newspaper. It gets discussion which is strictly censored in the 
ways mentioned above, in large part by special interests and the 
desire for gains at the cost of the public; and (2) that as a 
principle, freedom of discussion is useful and desirable only 
when it secures advantageous social results. Freedom of dis- 
cussion apart from its results is not in itself a worthy end. 

_(3). Endowed and public-owned newspapers have been pro- 
posed as remedies for the present evils springing from a system 
of private-owned newspapers. While public-owned newspapers 
might secure the kind of news which is desirable—at least in 
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some respects—they are such a far-off contingency that it is 
more practical to consider proposals which can be put into 
operation more quickly. The endowed newspaper, as an ade- 
quate solution of the problem, is at present as impracticable as 
the public-owned newspaper. It would moreover be but a partial 
relief, so long as private-owned newspapers were in the field. 

(4) Therefore it is important to consider methods possible 
at present. 

(a) We need new and adequately enforced laws defining 
strictly the power of newspapers to deal with news, laws analo- 
gous to those already in operation in regard to the use of the 
mails, billboards, etc. Such laws would, as a matter of fact, in 
many cases be mere formulations of practices already in vogue. 
Courts both in the United States and England have already 
shown their power to restrain newspapers from, or to punish 
them for, detailing certain types of anti-social facts. 

(b) Judges should recognize in their decisions the facts al- 
ready known regarding anti-social suggestion. 

(c) Public opinion needs to be educated to secure support 
for constructive legislation along this line and to support such 
laws as we have or as may be made. 

(d) Further investigation of the relation of newspaper sug- 
gestion and other suggestion to crime and other anti-social 
activity should be made, and public officials, such as probation 
officers, juvenile court judges and other judges, superintendents 
of institutions, etc., should be encouraged and required to keep 
records of cases of such connection. In this way a better basis 
for activity regarding the newspapers could be established. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Fiihrer und Masse.—Democratic suspicion of leaders in general, as imply- 
ing a superior political intelligence of the masses, rests on two false premises: 
(1) that membership in an organization guarantees ability to decide all questions 
touching the purpose of the whole, and (2) that what concerns all should be 
decided by all. Both socialism and trade-unionism in Germany are opposed to 
these principles. While the second principle of primitive democracy above 
mentioned finds more general application in trade-union practice, the Webbs 
have pointed out the logic of the growing restriction of the initiative and the 
referendum. The inherent contradiction between a leader’s equipment for 
his administrative and financial duties and his ability to interpret the 
common worker’s feelings, whose representative he is, has been solved in 
England by the parliamentary program of the unions, in which the masses 
surrender their right of giving immediate expression of their will. Not they but 
their representatives decide about what concerns all. The delegate becomes a 
specialist and as such, not as a passive instrument, he represents his con- 
stituents.—Ludwig Quessel, Sozialist. Monatshefte, October 27, 1910. 

P. W. 


Kartell und Arbeitsvertrag.—Some leading representatives of the trusts 
squarely refuse to deal with labor collectively. This extreme position is insup- 
portable in the long run, because labor disputes not only injure the parties 
immediately concerned but jeopardize the national welfare. For the instrument 
of peace, we are forced to look to collective bargaining between organized 
groups of employers and employees. The opposition to the labor contract on the 
ground of its “minimum wage” and “restri¢tion of output” features and on 
account of the abridgment of individual liberty it entails, must give way to 
the perception that the combination of employers’ and employees’ organizations 
on the basis of wage agreements cannot but produce benefits for both and for 
all: the economic elevation of the proletariat by means of a certain and minimum 
wage, the prevention of undercutting by competing producers, the increase of the 
wage-earners’ purchasing power, the reduction of the risks of unnecessary inter- 
ruption of production, standardization of prices, stc.—Dr. Otto Utsch, Kartell 
Rdsch., October, 1910. We 


Zur Kenntnis der Psyche des jugendlichen Verbrechers.—Innate unsocial 
tendencies are falsely attributed to the child. It is rather the qualities predis- 
posing the child in the general direction of crime, that are innate, viz., violent 
impulsiveness of temper with underdeveloped inhibition, strong emotional ten- 
dencies not yet controlled, a normally high suggestibility without the power of 
selecting between stimuli, physiological or pathological me.:tal defects that pre- 
vent him from clearly distinguishing between good and evil. Besides these 
organic factors the kind and degree of educational influences play an important 
part in juvenile delinquency. The favorable occasion, or temptation, is a far 
stronger stimulus to crime in the case of the juvenile than in that of the 
adult, since the power of inhibition is so much weaker in proportion to his 
appetites. Deliberate crimes are for this reason foreign to the young offender 
and are practically excluded in the case of girls.—Helene F. Stelzner, Zeitschrift 
f. Jugendwohlfahrt, September, 1910. P. W. 


Das Problem der sozialen Reformen in Indien.—The immense pariah popu- 
lation furnishes the breeding-ground for all the misery and disease of the 
empire. It is the very constitution of Indian society with its aristocratic 
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stratification of castes and its principle of selection on the basis of strict occu- 
pational heredity, that has decreed for the out-caste the lowest possible standard 
of life. The degradation of the masses is freely accepted as the divinely 
ordained order. The social question in India, therefore, is in last analysis a 
religious question. It has three main social roots, viz., the caste system, child 
marriage, and pariah degeneration, the first being central to the whole. Three 
indigenous schools of reformers are endeavoring to overthrow this rigid caste 
system or to reconcile it with a powerful democratic trend that is imperceptibly 
undermining the moral foundations of the old order.—Dr. von Mackay, Zeit- 
schrift f. Sozialwissenschaft, October, 1910. P. W. 


Burg- und Haftpflicht im Chinesischen Volksleben.—An essential trait in 
Chinese character is the individual’s marked adaptability to his fellows and to 
the mores of his people. The Chinese state is a replica of the Chinese family, 
both being founded on respect toward parents. The latter is patriarchal in 
structure and incomparably more compact than the western type. For several 
generations no separation occurs. The family is, like all patriarchal families, an 
economic unit, all wealth being owned and used in common. As a logical 
corollary, legal responsibility fixes upon the family instead of the individual. 
The family is liable to the full extent of the law for the offense of any of its 
members. The law vigorously suppresses all dangerous variation. It punishes 
disobedience with terrible ostracism. The system of bond given by the family 
or by a business firm places all liability for the good behavior of an employee 
upon his surety. The ignoring of this custom by Europeans in dealing with 
Chinese labor has led to growing moral evils—Dr. R. v. Budberg, Globus, 
November 10, 1910. P. W. 


Movement for International Legislation.—Two views conflict: the princi- 
ple of the Brotherhood of Man and that of Nationalism. Involved with these 
are the theories of foreign competition—tending to check labor legislation that 
cannot be made general—and of free trade. The theories of internationalism 
are much confused; and practical interpretations of such legislation as has been 
passed throw little light on the subject. International convictions seem neces- 
sary, chiefly as a safeguard. In so far as the question is one of employer against 
employee, international federation seems necessary; but in so far as it is actual 
wage-earning within a country, there is a tendency for exclusion on national 
lines. But “there is a growing popular feeling that after a certain point social 
advance must be by means of international regulation.’”—D. S. Potter, Economic 
Journal, September, 1910. A. D. 


The Modern Press and Its Public.—The modern press contrasted with 
the older journalism which was actually an “organ of thought,”’ aims at the 
satisfaction of popular demands. Its psychology is the psychology of the people, 
while at the same time it helps to form the shock-craving mentality of its read- 
ers. There are many attendant dangers; but after all, tue popular dailies, with 
their world-wide interests, tend to achieve a “‘measure of unity for mankind.” 
Unprejudiced, with well-informed reporting, their columns open to all kinds of 
opinion, they may become a “forum of democracy.”—H. W. Massingham, Con- 
temporary Review, October, 1910. 


Division of Labor and the Ballot.—The conservative cannot insist upon 
“division of labor between the sexes” without insisting also upon suffrage for 
women. Politics and law affect every department of women’s activity from 
industrial business to home-making business. In the home, women are business 
managers, profoundly affected by tariff, industrial combinations, railway rates, 
good food laws, sanitary regulations. To deny woman the ballot is “putting 
upon man political obligation not connected with his business of earning money- 
capital for the home, or denying the home, political opportunity to secure law 
and administration favorable to its interests.’"—R. V. Phelan, Westminster 


Review, October, 1910. A. TA. 


Middle Classes and Social Progress.—The renegade middle classes form a 
great obstacle to social progress. They are thoroughly selfish and have neither 
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intelligence nor desire for any movement toward the common good; they are smug 
imitators, without thought unless they are hit by financial or social misfortune. 
The working-classes, on the other hand, are developing a class-consciousness 
which sets ideals in art, music, science and literature far higher than those held 
by the middle classes. The working-class feeling is really national.—R. G. Davis, 
Westminster Review, October, 1910. A. D. 


The Control of Immigration as an Administration Problem.—We have 
been thoroughly unscientific in our dealing with immigration. Statistical informa- 
tion as to departure of aliens, illiteracy, classification of races (notably “Slavic’’) 
has been needlessly defective ; government investigations have been spasmodic and 
superficial; and private investigation, similarly, has been inadequate. Some 
progress is being made along these lines; but immigration still needs more 
attention in intellectual and social centers. Primarily, there should be a perma- 
nent federal commission of experts devoted to the scientific investigation of all 
phases of immigration. Ultimately there will be international co-operation.— 
Paul S. Pierce, American Political Science Quarterly, October, 1910. 

A. D. 


Sur quelques erreurs de méthode en criminologie.—One set of errors have 
their primary cause in the psycho-social sentiments which are rendered useless 
by a-priori views based on a popular belief in the efficacy of voluntary effort, in 
free will, in moral responsibility, and in other conceptions that are tied up with 
public prosecution of crime and application of punishment. This class of errors 
may be offset by a scientific research to determine under what conditions the 
cerebral activities function normally and, in particular, to find out what are the 
somatic defects (tares) which can reveal those mental defects that often are so 
difficult to observe directly. Another set of errors are of a theoretical order and 
constitute some simple digressions from principles which may be better estab- 
lished by the experimental method.—G. Papillault, Revue L’Ecole D'Anthro- 
pologie, Octuber, 1910. B. 


A Federal Department of Health.—The proposed federal department of 
health has been attacked as a “medical trust” by various organizations. But 
claim has been made that the opponents of the Owen bill are interested in the 
production of patent medicines, and it is certain that the most vociferous oppo- 
nents of the bill are “doctors” and “healers’’ not thoroughly trained for the 
practice of medicine. It is precisely such departments (as the proposed one) 
that have made possible in France and Germany the work of Pasteur, Koch, 
Ehrlich and Behring.—Adolph Knopf, Popular Science Monthly, October, 1910. 

A. D. 


Le réle et les limites de la science sociale.—Social science has for its 
object the necessary relations of cause and effect which rule the social groups 
(even temporarily). This excludes individual action except in so far as it is 
related to group action. The laws of society are relative to particular circum- 
stances and are often only hypotheses, provisionally stated. We delegate the 
application of exact science to specialists, but manage our own social affairs. 
Social science can show the good resulting from an effort; metaphysical and 
religious convictions determine the aim and direction of effort. The result is 
social, the motive is moral. In the pure science only causality is postulated; in 
practical work, some more definite view of life is taken—P. de Rausiers, La 
Science sociale, August-September, 1910. & 


The Classification of Criminals.—In order to deal scientifically with the 
problem of crime, it is necessary to recognize three distinct types within the 
criminal class: (1) the instinctive, or mentally defective; (2) the habitual, or 
professional; and (3) the single, or occasional offender. Corresponding to the 
three types, there are three different sets of causes at work in producing crime: 
(t) the biological, affecting the hereditary equipment of the individual; (2) the 
social, influencing his social training and adjustment; and (3) the individual- 
psychological, acting upon the person’s moral decisions momentarily. These 
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sets of causes indicate three different ways by which crime may be controlled, 
if not eradicated.—Charles A. Ellwood, Journal of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology, November, 1910. &. 
Some Recent Advances in Sociology.—Advance in sociology has not been 
confined to the elimination of old problems, to the foundation of societies and 
journals, to the development of a synthetic tendency in theory and to the attain- 
ment of a greater recognition among the sciences; but the related data appear 
to show, also, that sociologists are beginning to investigate the problems of their 
science, instead of confining their discussions to its fundamental concepts or to 
its scope and its methods.—Alvan A. Tenney, Political Science Quarterly, Sep- 
tember, 1910. S. B. 


Present Tendencies of Class Differentiation.—The class structure of Eng- 
lish society has within the last century, undergone alterations due (1) to the 
results of economic development, and (2) to the movement toward democracy. 
These alterations are (a) the destruction of the old basis (that of family) of 
determining class; (6) alteration of the old class grouping according to three 
divisions, namely, the laboring, the shopkeeping, and the gentry class; (c) the 
change in normal environment (from rural to urban districts). The present class 
structure is based upon the different standards of life, while the economic ability 
of the individual tends to become the factor which determines class.—F. G. 
d’Aeth, Sociological Review, October, 1910. 
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